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Cornerstones 


I WATCHED with great interest the recent laying of the 
cornerstone for the new building of the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior. I was deeply impressed with the 
ceremony. 

‘As I view this serviceable new structure’, said the Presi- 


dent of the United States, in his dedication address, “‘I like to 





think of it as symbolical of the Nation’s vast resources that we 
are sworn to protect, and this stone that I am about to lay as the cornerstone of a 
conservation policy that will guarantee to future Americans the richness of their 
heritage.”’ 

[ am thinking today of other important cornerstones. Many will be laid this 
summer. All over the land multiplied thousands of teachers will make their treks 
to summer schools. In careful study these teachers will lay cornerstones of education 
that also “twill guarantee to future Americans the richness of their heritage.” 

[t is inspiring to visualize this vast army of summer-school students who yesterday 
were themselves the teachers. 

[t is symbolical of true education for those who teach to be those who continue 
ever to seek greater learning, fuller understanding, deeper appreciation—for work 
and for living. These are cornerstones of education. 

Teachers who find their way to enriching experiences—summer schools, travel, 
recreation, and other cultural activities—are laying cornerstones for spiritual struc- 
tures projecting farther into the future even than the life span of the finest material 


building that man yet knows how to erect. 


. 





Commissioner of Education. 




















Ladders of Achievement in Social Studies 








continue to 


HE 
carry increasingly heavy respon- 
sibilities in the elementary school 


social studies 


program. They are depended on to 
bring into the elementary curriculum the 
content which links the important affairs 
of today with the accomplishments of the 
past. Through them elementary school 
children are introduced to related litera- 
ture, art, and understand 
them thoroughly elementary pupils have 
some of their most enjoyable activities in 
laboratories, gardens, shops, and muse- 
ums. No wonder social studies are often 
ealled the core of the elementary school 
curriculum. In reality they often are the 
heart of the whole program, and in order 
to master them it is regularly expected 
that some of the most difficult reading 
and study skills must be practiced. 

To see what some of these skills are it 
is only necessary to list the 
learning’’ which are used to introduce or 
test the lessons in elementary textbooks. 
Here are some of them: Name, list, de- 
scribe, report, explain, outline, discuss, 
analyze, compare, draw, find, summarize, 
decide, illustrate, tell, make. There are 
many others. They are all important 
for two reasons: 
of the social studies—geography 
history in elementary schools 
achieved without them; 
through competence in them can children 
and adults move on to independence in 
reading and understanding the 
sciences in life outside of school. 

Some of these skills are fairly easy; 
some are very difficult. All of them have 
some easy elements or first steps; most 
of them have some difficult phases which 
only the best scholars can achieve. To 
map out these steps from easy to diffi- 
cult in the absolutely required study 
skills is the responsibility of social studies 


music. To 


“verbs of 


First, because the aims 
and 
cannot be 


second, only 


social 
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Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner of Educa- 


tion, Presents an Examination of Some of the Ladders 


of Study Skills 


teachers, just as mapping out the teach- 
ing of fractions from easy to difficult is 
the work of teachers of arithmetic. For 
example, the steps in teaching children 
index in a book have been 
analyzed and defined in detail, from the 
simple steps of arranging items alpha- 
betically to the difficult ones of using 
cross-indexes and index keys. 


to use the 


Examining the ladders 


It would be reassuring if all the study 
skills required for studies were 
scientifically discovered and as simply 
listed as the steps in using a dial tele- 
But in most the best 
step-by-step outline we have of impor- 
tant skills has been made by teachers 
who have studied their pupils’ difficul- 


social 


phone. cases, 


ties and have undertaken to provide 
step-by-step instruction to overcome 
them. As they move from easy to in- 


creasingly difficult lessons, they make a 
ladder for achievement in each important 
study skill. Suppose we examine some 
of these ladders of skills. 

To take a simple-sounding one to 
begin with, consider the matter of skill 
in reading pictures for informational pur- 
have done 
far the most in deciding the steps neces- 
sary in this ladder of skills. It is a 
rather long ladder, but not difficult to 
mount if enough steps are there. — First 
recognizing and identifying ele- 
ments in the picture. This begins even 
children. The baby 
says Dog’’, or “Car’’; the primary child 
says There is a silo’, or “That is the 
ladder-truck”’; the intermediate grade 
pupil says “There are oil derricks’’, or 
“This picture shows an Indian tent.” 
This may be easy to do, but it is not easy 
to do it right. Because people read their 
experience into pictures as well as in- 
formation out of pictures this process of 
identifying elements in a picture often 
leads to queer mistakes. Looking at a 
farm picture, primary children who lived 


poses. Geography teachers 


come 


with very young 


in the city used their experience to make 
the following 
that. (pointing to the pump) is a fire 
hydrant; this (the silo) is a water tank; 
those poles (lightning what 
they fasten the telephone wires to; that 
truck is taking the horses out for a ride; 
this (the water trough 

Evidently unguided picture-reading is 
dangerous. Therefore a next step is to 
connect picture elements with text ex- 
planation, so as to supply the experience 
lacking to children. 
with this step: Finding the picture which 
goes with a certain paragraph, or con- 
versely finding the material which explains 
a picture; locating, explaining, or discuss- 
ing the pictured items, in the light of the 
printed information. From this it is 
natural to move to the next step of using 
the picture to answer questions of fact, 
such as these: How wide was the Erie 
Canal? What made the canal boats go? 
Of what material were they? Name some 
of the things the boats carried, and so on. 
It would be interesting to consider how 
many times every day we use these first 
picture-reading skills in life outside of 
school. For example, we read pictures to 
see how to put up the new curtain rods, 
how to change the typewriter ribbon, what 
an electric sweeper gets out of the rug, 
how to set out hyacinth bulbs. Picture 
reading is used by grown-ups, and some- 


incorrect identifications: 


rods) are 


is a flower bed. 


Many exercises go 


times not much more discriminatingly 
than by children. 

Answering questions of fact from pictures 
is as high as some readers go in using pic- 
tures; but some go on to use pictures for 
answering. questions of relationship, for 
learning why or how things are so. Such 
questions might be these: Why are the 
houses built high off the ground? What 
occupations do you think are common 
here? Teachers of geography and history 
recognize this as one of the really difficult 
steps in the picture-reading ladder. They 
recognize that it is closely related to 
another one right at the top, that of sum- 
marizing what the picture tells, what it is 
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for: not what isolated facts can be picked 
it. but what its real significance is. | 
suspect that not many children, or adults 


either, mount clear to that top step and 


stay there comfortably. The silent mov- 
ie tched up sound to do the explaining 
so that people would not read the pictures 
incorrectly. Even the funnies explain 
themselves. What studies there are of 
picture-reading ability show two things 
pla First, without training, children 
do not usually learn to read pictures 


accurately; and second, children acquire 
these skills rapidly if they are introduced 
step by step. Here then, is a first ladder 
of possible achievements in a 


ms of fact 





from pictures 


States This is harder, and therefore 
higher on the ladder of skills. But even 
this is not enough for a good student of 
social studies. If it were, all adults 
would stop with saying “The article I 
read was about’’—a certain thing, or 
“The paper said something about”’ 

some topic, without going on to tell what 
information the article gave. Hooking 
up items of information with the main 
point, in order if possible, is a next step. 


Summarizing what 


a picture telle 





Answering ques- 
ions of relation- 
hip from pictures 














study ability needed for social 
. Answering 
sciences—that quest 
of reading pic- 
t 
Connecting text 
and pictures 














Valuable as they are, picture-reading 


skills are probably not the most important 
nes for social studies, and certainly they 
are not the best. known. Organizing 


what is read is one of those on which 
ntermediate and upper-grade pupils 
spend much time and effort. Early in 
the elementary school simple fact-getting 
exercises in reading are used frequently. 
But analyzing and organizing what is 
read for some specific purpose is not a 
simple skill. It is highly complex and 
exceedingly difficult. One reason it is so 
difficult is that there is no simple sequence 
of operations, as in using a dial telephone. 
In its complexity it is more nearly like 
learning to drive a car—a number of com- 
ponent individual skills, such as starting 
the car, shifting gears, using the brakes, 
signaling turns, steering, etc.—each one 
of which can be studied and practiced 
independently, but several of which must 
go on at the same time when they are 
used in actual driving. Outlining is like 
that—several skills have to go on at the 


same time. 


Climbing the steps 


In outlining, for example, we can start 
with a fairly easy first step, that of telling 
what a paragraph, or a chapter, or an 
article, is about. This may be done at 
first just with a word. A child in fourth 
grade may say “ The paragraph is about 


wheat 4ater on he may be able to tell 
not just the word, or the topic, but the 
key sentence, the principal point, or the 
main idea. He says, “Wheat is one 
principal food crop in the Middle Western 
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Sometimes this may be a report, or some- 
times it will be simply a numbered list of 
things said about the main topic. . The 
important thing is that they are all 
related, even if there are a dozen or more 
of them. 

But if this list of related information 
went on and on, it would lead to no bet- 
ter understanding or memory of the im- 
portant elements of the article than did 
the reading only. Among the list of 
facts are some very important ones, 
some only fairly important, and possibly 
some that are quite minor. Which to 
remember, which to rely upon when 
making a decision, which to use as argu- 
ments—this is a matter for study of the 
most serious kind, involving a whole 
series of related skills, such as picking out 
main points, selecting subpoints, group- 
ing related items, summarizing tbe 
principal points in discussion. So many 
of these are everyday tasks in elementary 
schools, that whole chapters in texts 
and courses of study are devoted to 
them. The important thing, and one 
sometimes overlooked, is that successive 
lessons should lead on toward the top 
of the ladder, from listing and cataloguing 
fact items to organizing ideas and 
judgments. The lessons should get 
more and more difficult as pupils go 
on through elementary 
grades. Another ladder of 
skills in an ability required 
in the social 
studies would 


Telling 
about the 
main point 


This same process of analyzing the 
steps in each of the study skills needed 
in the social studies could go on with 
many others—making a summary, writ- 
ing an argument, making a bibliography, 
drawing a graph, taking notes, making 
Each one is commonly stated 
among the aims in the social studies. 


inferences 


But each one is complex, and needs to 
be taken all apart to see what the pieces 
are and in what order they can be 
best learned. Perhaps we cannot say 
“best learned’’, for there are not yet 
many studies to show “best” ways. 
Experience in working with many chil- 
dren at different stages of development 
still is the best means we have of know- 
ing which steps are easy and which are 
close to the top of the scale. 


Next Problems 


Suppose we try just one more skill, 
without which the social studies would 
be mere fact-gathering. It is one of the 
hardest—that of formulating problems 
for study. So hard is it, that some 
children never learn to do it. Possibly 
it is so hard that teachers do it themselves 
in making the assignment, instead of 
letting the pupils help them in seeing and 
stating what the logical next job is, and 
stating it as the next thing to do or to 
find out. Really it should not be so 
hard. All of us have to recognize and 
define the problems in our affairs out- 
side of school. The policeman says, 
“‘What’s the matter here?’ The doctor 
says, ‘‘Where does it hurt?’ The auto 
mechanic says, ‘‘What’s the trouble?’ 
The club president says, ‘‘What are we 
to accomplish this year?’ Running up 
against puzzling situations such as these 
is simply part of living and getting along 


Using the 
outline for 
report or 
other action 


— 


Lieting 
min and 
sub-points 








Picking out 
only main 
points 





in everyday 

Listing affairs. Finding 

the facte . 
out what is 

















then read some- 
. Stating the 
thing main point 


like 


this: Finding the 
key sentence 














Selecting 
the topic 


—_—_—_—_—-. 





in order 
wrong, or what is needed, 
or what would be helpful, 
is just another way of 
analyzing the situation and stating the 
next problem. 

To analyze situations and state prob- 
lems in affairs of the mind is just as 
important. Some persons never learn 
to do it very well. They always need 
advice from their friends and careful 
directions from their employers. But 
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most of us could be more proficient in this 
skill than we now are, and even children 
in primary grades can make some pretty 
healthy beginnings in stating their next 
problems for study. 

This is the way one second grade did it. 
They had been studying how people in 
other lands live—how they make their 
homes, what they eat, and so on. They 
had finished a discussion of people who 
live in very hot countries and were going 
on to those who live in very cold regions. 
One child said, ‘‘We know most every- 
thing about Eskimos. We learned all 
about them in first grade.” Another 


child said, ‘‘Not all about them. There 
must be some things left we don’t 


So the teacher said, ‘‘What do 
Then began the process of 
about : the 
quantities of 


know.” 
you know?”’ 
collecting all known 
situation. There were 
them, all more or less pertinent, all more 
or less true. Realizing that we cannot 
or should not, base new plans on incom- 
plete or inaccurate information, the chil- 
dren then decided to check on the ac- 
curacy of their facts, and to keep on the 
board only those that were strictly true 
and pertinent. That was a serious read- 
ing situation, but it laid a foundation 
for the next step. With a list of more 
than 20 statements on the blackboard 
before them, these second-grade children 
then read through them to see what they 
explained about life in the Eskimo region. 
For example, one sentence was this: 
Eskimos live in snow huts. Another 
said: Eskimos live in tents made of skins. 
Clearly something had to be straightened 
out here. Both statements were right. 
Was it that Eskimos have both summer 
and winter homes? Do they have both 
permanent homes and temporary homes? 
Do some have one kind and others have 
another? 

All of this had to be opened up. It is 
what we would call ‘discussing the 
implications.’”” No one could settle the 
questions, so from came ‘the 
analysis of what the unknowns were, and 
what the next problem with its 
clear statement of exactly what needed 
to be done. 

This is a simple analysis of the study 
skill we call “formulating the problem.’’ 
On higher levels, with more difficult 
material, the steps taken by these little 
second-grade children would be similar to 
the ones eighth-grade pupils, and even 
adults, must take in analyzing their 
problem situations stating 
problems for study. It 
mon practice to write in large letters on 
blackboards across the country—THINK. 
Dewey has analyzed for us what steps 
must be taken in a complete act of 


facts 


them 


was, 


and their 


used to be ¢om- 
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thinking. One of those is analyzing the 
situation and stating the problem. But 
this can in turn be broken down into the 
several steps by which it is achieved. 


These steps, as demonstrated by the 
second-grade children, run like this: Analyzing 
the unknowns 
Checking 


facts for 
implications 


Defining the 
next step; 
stating the 
problem 

















Checking 
facts for 
accuracy 

















Now let us. see what all this means. 
We have planned out three ladders of 
skills in three important study abilities 
needed in the social studies. We have 
seen that these abilities are complex, that 
is, that they have component 
skills, some easy, some difficult. We see 
that these steps cannot all be taken at 
once, but that the ability to mount them 
little by little, with careful 


planning and practice. For teachers in 


several 


develops 


elementary schools such ladders of skills— 
dozens of them for study 
skills—have two very practical uses. 
First, they show what kind of training 
in study skills and habits to plan for in 
geography and history; what the assign- 
ments should be; what reading activities 


dozens of 


to promote in order that children can go 
on to independence in the use of social 
studies material. Second, such a Jadder 
of skills as we have outlined for learning 
to read pictures; or to outline, or to form- 
ulate problems, becomes a sort of diag- 
nostic chart for a teacher to use in study- 
Take the first one—read- 
Beside each step it would 


ing her class. 
ing pictures. 
be possible to write the names of pupils 
who have achieved independence in that 
particular skill. Such a chart would be 
an exvellent indication of the additional 
instruction and practice needed by each 
pupil, not only in the social studies them- 
selves but as the basis for supplementary 
reading instruction from day to day 
With a whole group of such analytical 
ladders of study skills before them, 
teachers are ready to look upward to the 
steps yet to be attained by their pupils 
and also to look backward over what has 
been accomplished. Used in this way, 
step-by-step analyses of study skills 
become real ladders of achievement. 








Electrifying Education 





THE tabulation of the preliminary re- 
turns in the National Visual Instruction 
Survey indicates extensive use of radio 
programs in intermediate and junior 
high school grades. Many instances are 
reported showing the resourcefulness of 
teachers and principals in obtaining and 
using motion pictures and equipment. 


Films Incorporated, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, is conducting an extensive 
motion-picture service in CCC camps. 


Approximately 3,500 educational films 
have been listed on film catalog cards by 
owners who have made reports in the 
National Educational Film Survey being 
made by the American Council on Educa- 
tion. in cooperation with the Office of 
Education. It has not been determined 
how all of this data will be made available 


to potential users. At the present time, 
however, the W. H. Wilson Co. is plan- 
ning to publish a book of about a thou- 
sand of the best educational films. 


The Eighth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction of the N. E. A. contains a list of 
“Bibliographies of Supplementary Teach- 
ing Aids’’, which was compiled by Eleanor 
M. Dye and Etta Schneider, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


The National Y. M. C. A. Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York, circulated 110,500 reels of film to 
educational agencies in 1935. Most of 
the films were used in high schools. Prac- 
tically all were free films. 


CiinE M. Koon 
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Country Experiences for City 


School Children 








HE industrial areas of Eurupe, 
with their huge, smoky, dingy, 
depressing cities, are not good 

her physically or morally for the up- 
nging of children. The child reared 
a sordid environment, and deprived of 
rma] outlets for his animal spirits and 
s creative energies is necessarily under- 
privileged. He is apt to be quick- 
tted, but he has a poor physique and 
he may easily become a problem child 
and even drift into juvenile delinquency. 
The educational authorities in Euro- 

an countries have, especially in the last 
20 years, recognized the danger and tried 
various ways to find an antidote to bad 
litions by enabling school children 

to enjoy the fresh air now and again. 
rsions into the country, supervised 
ng expeditions, skating holidays, 
swimming in river or lake, have in many 
cases been made compulsory; playing 
fields have been established—often, alas, 
at great distances from the schools which 
stand in congested and noisy districts— 
ind the boys and girls are taken out in 
batches by tram or bus, to enjoy super- 
sed play or to take part in school games; 
gay gardens especially for the tiny tots 
been laid out around existing 
schools; open-air schools in airy situations 
have been created, sometimes in beautiful 
voods, with free transportation provided 
ng and evening and nourishing 
furnished, but unfortunately they 

have to be reserved for the more delicate 
gsters. School journeys have be- 
come a feature of elementary and second- 
ary education.in many countries, from 
Poland and Russia in the East to Great 
Britain in the West. Money is raised 
ow, so that even the poorest pupils 

need not stay at home and quite ambi- 
tours are sometimes undertaken, 
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Marie Butts, General Secretary of the International 


Bureau of Education at Geneva, Points out Some Euro- 


pean Activities for Children 


lasting several days, accommodation 
being found in Youth Hostels (of which 
there are many thousands distributed 
over Western and Central Europe), or in 
trains with luggage vans fitted up with 
bunks to serve as dormitories, or in 





International Guest 


ARIE BUTTS, general 
M secretary of the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education, Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, recently came 
to the United States as the guest 
of the Association for Childhood 
Education. After addressing the 
annual convention of that asso- 
ciation in New York City, Miss 
Butts visited Washington, D. C., 
speaking before the stafi of the 
United States Office of Education 
and at the annual meeting of the 
American Council on Education. 
She is spending a few weeks in 
this country observing schools 
and addressing branch organiza- 
tions of the Association for Child- 
hood Education in Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, Boston, and intervening | 
cities. She also spoke at the an- 
nual convention of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, in Milwaukee, this month. 











camps. France has opened a few ele- 
mentary boarding schools in old chateaux 
in the country, to send thither for months 
at a time the delicate children of some of 
its industrial cities. Belgium has regular 
colonies of delicate school children living 
at the seaside. 
Camp schools 


But more general measures are now 
becoming more and more common in 


Great Britain and in Germany and are 
gradually spreading to other countries. 
These are taken through the movement 
for “School Country Homes” or for 
“Camps Schools.” 

In Great. Britain, camp schools are 
being opened in connection with city 
schools. In 1934, for example, the 
education committee of Barnsley, a 
mining town in Yorkshire, bought a 
stretch of land and 15 workmen’s huts 
at Scout Dike, 770 feet above sea level. 
This has been converted into a camp 
school for the pupils of the Barnsley 
senior elementary schools. The sub- 
stantial wooden huts can accommodate 
136 children, 9 adults, a nurse, a care- 
taker, cook and domestic staff. One hut 
was made into a dining room and kitchen; 
another was turned into classrooms but 
serves also as an assembly room and 
recreation hut. It is now possible for 
136 children and their teachers, from 
each of the senior elementary schools in 
turn, to spend 7 daysin camp. Arrange- 
ments have been made for two parties to 
attend from the junior instruction centre 
and two from the secondary schools (boys 
and girls), so that every school child in 
Barnsley will have an opportunity of 
attending the camp at least once durin 
his school life. The camp will be used 
from May to October thus catering for 
about 2,300 children and 150 teachers 
each year. 

Four London schools have just ob- 
tained from the education authority a 
grant of £100 to assist them in running 
camp schools, which they have main- 
tained so far with the aid of private 
funds. The “Schoolmaster and Woman 
Teachers’ Chronicle’ of March 5, 1936, 
writes: “Perhaps the best established is 
the one at Old Mill, Forest Green, in 


Surrey, which is run in connection with 
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St. Marylebone Grammar School. The 
house has been adapted for use as class- 
rooms in bad weather, for communal 
club activities, and for storage purposes. 
The mill stream has been diverted to 
form an open-air swimming bath, which 
the boys themselves have helped to make. 
During the summer term, parties of boys 
go with their masters to Forest Green for 
a week at a time and live under canvas 
. » - It is a serious experiment in educa- 
tion under ideal country conditions.” 


Visiting Wytham 


Sometimes it is a public-spirited citizen 
who has made a country scheme possible. 
Such is the case of Oxford where Colonel 
Ffennell, the owner of the beautiful estate 
of Wytham Abbey, adjoining the town, 
offered in 1931 the use of large stretches 
of land where buildings were available or 
could be erected. He had several build- 
ings put up and, ever since, the Oxford 
school children spend 1 day a week, from 
April to November, on the Wytham es- 
tate. In 1935, 15 Oxford schools. sent 
classes with their teachers, each class 
paying one visit a week. The children 
come by motor bus in the morning, bring 
their midday meal with them and return 
after their work in the afternoon. The 
medical officers’ reports are very favor- 
able to the scheme, and children, teach- 
ers, and parents are equally delighted. 
Last summer, about 750 school children, 
from 6 to 13 years of age, visited Wytham, 
that is, 150 children came each day for 5 
days in the week. This was a somewhat 
smaller figure than in 1933 and 1934, as 
two of the seven classrooms were. used for 
the purpose of demonstrating what could 
be done for London children. Special 
dormitories were built by private effort, 
eapable of accommodating 35 children 
and their teachers, and visits of a fort- 
night were paid in succession by classes 
from six London girls’ schools, an Oxford 
girls’ school and an Oxford boys’ school. 
The London children came through a 
grant from the London County Council 
with the assistance of the School Journey 
Association. They were brought from 
the West India Docks, Limehouse, Pop- 
lar, and other poor districts, and their 
teachers took all the responsibility for 
making everything go smoothly. The 
children were in fairyland; it seemed too 
good to be true. Many of them had a 
bed to themselves for the first time in 
their lives. But it was the woods, the 
birds, the flowers, the swimming bath, 
the quiet, the spaciousness, that they 
appreciated most. The good effect on 
the health and outlook of the children 
was amazing and their lessons were not 
neglected. 
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The work at Wytham was extended in 
still another direction by placing at the 
disposal of the older Oxford children and 
young people the equivalent of a country 
club during the long summer evenings. 


The Schullandheim 


In Germany, many city schools possess 
a house in the country, sometimes a fine 
old country seat, sometimes a wooden 
chalet. Whole classes with their teachers 
go and spend a week, or two or three 
weeks at a time, in their ““Schullandheim.”’ 
Schools that cannot have country homes 
of their own club together, and a country 
home may be the common property of 
several schools. At the end of 1931, 
there were 242 school country homes in 
Germany: Two-thirds belonging to sec- 
ondary schools (girls’ as well as boys’) 
and one-third to elementary schools; 
there are many more now. The homes 
have joined into a federation (Reichsband 
der deutschen Schullandheime) which pub- 
lishes a bulletin Das Schullandheim. It 
has been found that the mental, physical, 
and moral results of spending a few days 
in the country are excellent. The health 
of the pupils is greatly benefitted; town 
children learn to love nature study; dis- 
cipline can be relaxed and the relations 
between the teachers and their pupils are 
freer, greatly improving mutual under- 
standing; the teaching can be linked up 
with real life in a much more natural way 
than in the city and many creative 
project; are eagerly entered upon. In 
the summer holidays, the Schullandheime 
that are not needed for holiday camps 
are often occupied by classes of school 
children from other countries, especially 
from France and Great Britain. 





* Folk Festival 


A NATIONAL Folk Festival is to be a 
feature of the Texas Centennial Exposi- 
tion. It will be held during the period 
from June 14 to 21, in cooperation with 
the State board of education, according 
to announcement made by Sarah Ger- 
trude Knott, director of the National 
Folk Festivals. 

The object of this event is “‘to bring 
together groups with their folk expres- 
sions peculiar to the different regions, 
knowing that national incentive gives 
encouragement to regional festivals, and 
that continued participation will keep 
alive the fine traditional customs asso- 
ciated with the founding of this Nation.”’ 
The presentations include folk music, 
folk plays, folk dances, legends, super- 
stitions, and exhibits of folk arts and 
crafts. 


* Cooperation 


A STRIKING example of educational 
facilities made possible through coopera- 
tion of parents and pupils is that of the 
school attended by children of the Cum- 
berland Homesteads near Crossville, 
Tennessee. 

High up in the mountains on a remote 


plateau, several hundred new families 





Temporary school building used by 
Cumberland homestead children. 
The building has been reconditioned 
by pupils and parents. 


have been moved in from stranded 
towns. Local schools lacked the space 
necessary to accommodate all the new 
pupils. Parents therefore got together 
with hammer, saw and nails, and built 
temporary frame schoolrooms arranged 
around two courtyards and joined by 
covered hallways. They reconditioned 
a barn for use as a carpenter shop, and 
converted the loft into a playroom for 
children in the lower grades. 

Pupils attending the school also partici- 
pated in the improvement of building 
and grounds. They heeled in about 700 
iris plants in a nursery, and then fenced 
the nursery to protect the plants from 
marauding pigs. 

They graded the basket ball and volley 
ball courts; and made a start in land- 
scaping the school grounds. The older 
students have assumed maintenance 
responsibilities, such as seeing that wood 
is supplied for the lower-grade rooms 
and all the windows in the school are 
washed. 

The cooperative formed by the adults 
in the resettlement community in Cum- 
berland Homesteads has suggested the 
organization of school life on a coopera- 
tive basis. The bookstore has been 
managed by the cooperative and already 
has a bank account, handled entirely by 
the student treasurer. 
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1936 Summer Session Trek 





PPORTUNITIES FOR STUDY 
during the summer of 1936 are 
available in 700 of the Nation’s 
universities, 

bulletins. 

except one 
Nevada 
higher educational 
will not be 


accord- 
Every 
offers 


colleges and 

announcement 
State in the Union 
main- 


summer-school 


training; 
ut one insti- 
and it 


omer term 


open for a 


half 


egister in summer sessions throughout 


Ordinarily a million students 


yuntry with a proportion of about 


man to two women students. In 


is, 58 colleges will remain open 


¢ the summer months and this is 

argest number for any 1 State. 
Illinois with 44 and Pennsylvania, New 
York, and Ohio with over 30 do not lag 
far behind, however, in numbers of 
summer sessions. A quarter of the New 
England colleges will maintain summer 
ses s, but the majority (98 out of 


0) vill be closed as it is not custo- 
to carry on summer study. 
Dates of opening of summer sessions— 


he middle of May to early July— 


val vith the section of the country. 
Ofte colleges located in the warmer 
sections open earlier than those in the 
Nort In the East, sessions often open 
immediately after the Fourth, while in 
some of the Western States they some- 


times open the latter part of May or the 


first of June 


is no rule, and persons desiring 

lates should correspond with the di- 

rector of the the 
sen institution. 


summer session in 


Double sessions are common in some 
eges; that is, an early session of about 
ks and a later session opening in 
J for another 6 weeks; a few have a 
which 


session, 


may overlap the 


US session. 


Land-grant colleges 


In any large summer session there are 
terally hundreds of courses available 
th a goodly share of courses in educa- 
for teachers and supervisors. It 

uld be futile to attempt to enumerate 
such courses even for a few institutions, 
t some idea of the variety of offerings 


be obtained from the following 
review of courses emphasized in the land- 
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Going to Summer 


School ? 


Walter J. Greenleaf, 


Specialist in Higher Education, Offers Information 
Which May Be Helpful to You 





Shady Lane, Colorado State College. 


grant colleges and universities. These 
institutions, at least one located in each 
State, receive support from the Federal 
Government and were formerly known as 
the agricultural and mechanical colleges. 
With but few exceptions these land- 
grant institutions replied to a brief 
inquiry recently mailed from the United 
States Office of Education to directors of 
the sessions. The 
information is presented 
which have been received. 


following 
from 
Institutions 


summer 
replies 


in Connecticut, Montana, Nevada, North 
Dakota, and Rhode Island will maintain 
Thirty- 
four institutions report a total of nearly 


no summer school this year. 


8,000 courses to be offered this summer. 


Roughly dividing the country into 


districts — northeast, southeast, and 
west—the outstanding features, as indi- 
cated by the directors, are mentioned as 


follows: 


In Northeast Quarter 


Week-end trips from the University of 
Maine to the ocean, lakes, and mountains 
will appeal to students who undertake 
the single summer session offered from 
July 6 to August 14. The university is 
located at Of the 122 courses 
offered 42 are in education. Two 2-day 
institutes will be held concerning the 
junior-senior high school and world af- 
fairs: contemporary Europe and Pacific 
problems in present-day history are 
offered. Other courses include: Pulp and 
paper manufacture, home economics, nu- 
trition, and home management. For the 
first time work is also offered in educa- 
tion for commercial teachers and in nurs- 
ing education. 


Orono. 


Vassachusetts State College at Amherst, 
will offer only one session (July 6—Aug. 
Included 


among the courses, the poet professor, 


15), with 24 summer courses. 
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Willard Wattles will present. ‘‘Modern 
British and American Poetry” 
“Survey of American Poetry, 1620-1900.”’ 
The home economics 
offer a practical course in food preserva- 
tion, covering the canning of fruits, vege- 
tables, meats, and 
sports will include archery, badminton, 
tennis, and swimming 


and a 


department will 


sweets Summer 





An Indian exhibit being prepared by 
University of Kentucky students. 


None of the 195 courses offered in the 
two summer Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, will 
be devoted to teacher training. 

The ninth session of the Marine Zoo- 
logical Laboratory of the University of 
New Hampshire, at Durham, will run 
concurrently with the summer 
from June 29 to August 7. ~The 
oratory is on Appledore Island of the 
Isles of Shoals, 10 miles off Portsmouth 
Harbor; a@ course in the methods of teach 
ing biology in the secondary school will 
be an innovation this year. In addition 
to splendid opportunities to students of 
zoology to study live forms, an attrac- 
tive outdoor life near the ocean may be 
anticipated. The New Hampshire Con- 
gess of Parents and Teachers in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Education 
will conduct a 5-day conference (July 
13-17) open to interested 
Twenty of the seventy-four 
offered are in education. 

The University of Vermont, Burlington, 
will offer from July 6 to 
August 14. 
uate and undergraduate instruction in the 
fields of art, botany, chemistry, econom- 
ics, education, English, music, and other 
liberal arts subjects. A program of 
entertainments and the usual excursions 


sessions. of 


schoo! 


lab- 


anyone 


courses 


one. session 


This session. combines grad- 


to the Adirondacks, Green Mountains. 
Lake Placid, and Montreal will be 
conducted. Exchange students fron 


France and Germany will be enrolled; 
Vermont. graduates will go abroad to 
study in exchange for such students. 

In addition to the usual courses in the 
field of Education and Rural Education 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y 
special emphasis is placed on courses for 
teachers of agriculture 

arts this summer. 


and industrial 


Four new courses are 
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being introduced in the field of vocational 
industrial education. Other features in- 
clude the expansion of the work in home 
economics education, developed around 
a unifying course on the philosophy and 
homemaking education; an 
architectural and 


function of 
intensive course in 
landscape design, expansion of the courses 
for teachers of Latin; and hotel adminis- 
tration; 295 courses are offered, including 


55 in Rutgers University’s 
6-Aug. 8), will 
75 are in 
this 


schools 


education. 
single session (July 
220 courses of which 
features 
demonstration 
ducted in cooperation with the 
authorities of the city of New Brunswick, 
N.J., where Rutgers is located. Three 
purposes will be fulfilled: Local children 
of all may make up work; 
approved modern methods of teaching 
various methods 


include 


education. Special year 


include the con- 


school 


grades 


and 
instruction 


will be provided; 


of individualized such as 


the Dalton Plan, Winnetka Plan, and 
Morrison Plan will be exemplified. A 
tour of five European countries will 





University of Arizona plays polo. 


provide summer session credit. In coop- 
eration with the New Jersey State De- 
Health public 


available 


partmeat of courses in 
health are for health 
nurses, and sanitary inspectors. 
Pennsylvania State College, located at 
heart of 


officers, 


Pa., in the 
will 


State College, 
maintain 
extending from 
28 and offering 404 
education. 


the mountain country, 


three summer sessions 
August 
which 195 are in 


Of special interest are courses concern- 


June 9 to 


courses of 


ing legislative and administrative prob- 
lems of the national recovery program; 
and automobile 
operation as a remedial step toward the 


teaching traffic safety 


reduction of the tragedies of. our high- 
ways; the social science division lectures 
to promote a better understanding of 
current social, economic, and political 
problems; twentieth century drama; and 
of French education. 

The two summer sessions of Ohio State 
from 


institute 


University, Columbus, will run 


June 22 to September 4. Of special interest 
is the institute of home economics, the 
summer demonstration school—an inte- 
gral feature of the program offered by 
the department of and off- 


Che Institute in 


education 
campus lecture series 
Progressive Education is a cooperative 
enterprise in which several leaders in the 
progressive education movement both on 
and off the campus will participate 

In Indiana, The Institute 
(June 15-25) will be featured this summer 


Science 


at Purdue University, La Fayette; promi- 
nent leaders will appear for lectures and 
the annual 
held 
from June 15-27; and special intensive 


discussions of current topics; 
rural leadership conference will be 


unit courses of 2 or 3 weeks each will be 
offered teachers, including public school 
administration, home economics, farm 
shop, agricultural economics, 
caleducation. The course in ‘Teaching of 
Traffic Safety’’, among the first of its kind 
in the United States, will be given June 
8-13. 


has been prepared for all Indiana Schools 


and physi- 


The new course in public safety 


at request of the State board of education. 
the University of 
find 
adapted to 


Summer students at 
Illinois at 


courses especially 


Urbana will graduate 
needs of 
high-school teachers in most academic 
departments; special conferences on visual 
aids, radio in education, and curriculum 
will be featured. 

Of the 400 summer courses to be offered 
at the University of Wisconsin, located 
at Madison, 98 will be in education. A 
6-week session (June 29-Aug. 7), a 9- 
week session (June 29—-Aug. 28), and a 
10-week law session (June 22—Aug. 28), 
are offered, with 300 faculty 
employed. Many 
planned or modified to meet conditions 
of the present time—‘‘Public Expendi- 
tures and Public Debts’’, ““Business Cycle 
World Politics’, 
institutes or 


members 


courses have been 


Theories’, “Survey of 
and 


conferences 


Five special 
held 
bandmasters 


others. 
for school ad- 
and 


will be 
ministrators, music 
directors, rural leaders, dramatists, and 
Other features 


sche ol, offerings 


workers in industry. 


include the laboratory 





University of Wyoming’s science sum- 
mer camp in Medicine Bow moun- 
tains. 
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workers, and directed practice 
. 


~ : ’ 
r SOCIAL 


grams for agricultural and home 
ymies extension workers. 
Four hundred courses (61 in education) 
ire being offered in two summer sessions 
it the Jowa College of Agriculture 
Mechanic Arts, at 


16 t August 29 


olale 


Ames, from June 





County superintendents go to school 
at University of Idaho. 


In planning its summer quarter pro- 
gram the University of Minnesota, at Min- 
ipolis, has attempted to provide for 
broad and varied experiences. Lectures 
diverse subjects by men with interna- 


tional reputations, noteworthy musical 
events, forceful dramatic performances, 
merous opportunities for play, and 


frequent trips to centers of art, industry, 
and recreation supplement the extensive 
array of The Forestry and 
Biological Station located at Lake Itasca 
was established in 1935 for the advance- 
ment of 


courses. 


terrestrial and fresh-water bio- 


ogy in its most fundamental aspects; 





Greek amphitheater at University of 
Arkansas. 


courses are open to 100 qualified graduate 
and undergraduate students and qualified 


hiot 


school graduates. 
In Southeast Quarter 

Features of the University of Maryland, 
P. O., College Park, summer session (June 
24-Aug. 4), will include curriculum con- 
struction, limited to teachers in service; 
French school for teachers and students 
learning the spoken and written language; 
elementary creative dramatics 
for children; and the community and the 
Sixty of the 
twenty-five courses 
ed will be devoted to education. 

The University of Delaware, at Newark, 

maintain one summer session from 

June 22 to July 31, offering 50 courses of 
which 15 are in education. 


science; 


yvouth-centered high schools. 


one hundred 
ffer 


and 


Che summer field course in geology and 
training conference for workers with 
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out-of-school youth are being featured at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, at Blacks- 
burg. Two summer sessions will be 
offered from June 11 to August 29 with 
19 in education). The field 
course in geology requires some previous 
training and should be an inspiration to 
teachers of science in junior colleges and 
The training conference 
is intended for superintendents, princi- 
pals, teachers, and others interested in 
out-of-school youth. 

Two field courses will be featured this 
summer at West Virginia University, at 
Morgantown, where 222 courses are 
offered (44 in education) from June 10 to 
August 27. 
ditions, one in botany and one in zoology, 
will tour the State and visit many of the 
most interesting biological regions. 

From June 10 to July 21 North Caro- 
State College of agriculture 
engineering, at Raleigh, will offer 205 
in education). Special fea- 
tures will include summer-camp instruc- 
tion in forestry; 3-week courses for 
teachers of vocational agriculture; cotton 
classing; industrial arts; and vocational 
guidance. 


125 courses 


in high schools. 


The 6-week biological expe- 


lina and 


courses 


(25 


Special emphasis on vocational agri- 
cultural teacher-training and on industrial 
education is being given at Clemson Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, P. O.,Clem- 
son College, in South Carolina, this sum- 
mer. In a single session from June 8 
to July 18, 90 courses are being offered 

25in education). “‘Textile Industry”’ as 

a general educational subject in the South 
will also be emphasized as well as units 
of activity in primary education. 

For the first time in its history the 
of the University of 
Florida, at Gainesville, will offer compre- 


summer session 
hensive courses which have recently been 
introduced in the new general college; 
freshmen and sophomores will take these 


courses. A laboratory school including 


kindergarten and six grades will operate 


for the benefit of students in education, 
and an of lectures and 


entertainments will be provided 


enriched series 


One-fifth of the 555 summer courses at 
the University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
are in education. The college of educa- 
tion is emphasizing this summer new 
courses in vocational guidance, problems 
of deans of women, extracurricular activi- 
ties, visual education, and organization 
and supervision of student teaching. 
Character education and commercial 
teacher-training, housing, consume? prob- 
lems, family living, courses in public 
health, and in physical education are also 
features of interest. 

Advanced and graduate courses in 
agriculture in line with recent develop- 
ments will be offered at the University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, in two summer 
sessions from June 10 to August 28. 
Of the 315 courses offered 71 will be in 
education featuring elementary educa- 
tion, commercial education, and advanced 
and graduate courses in new fields of 
home economics. 

The Polytechnic Institute, 
located at Auburn, in addition to offering 
some 323 summer courses is providing 
a 3,000-mile tour this summer as a course 
in eastern America. Visits will be made 
to the scenic and historical sections of 
Virginia, New York City, and way points. 
Those completing the course  satis- 
factorily will receive 3. semester-hour 
credits. 

Curriculum. revision at Mississippi 
State College’s (P. O., State College) 
summer sessions is an integral part of 
a State-wide program; a curriculum 
laboratory is provided. Soil cconserva- 
tion designed particularly for teachers 
of vocational agriculture and public 
problems dealing with various current 
public problems and activities will be 
featured from July 8 to August 15 when 
117 courses (11 in 
offered 


Alabama 


education) will be 





New home economics and student commons building at Utah State Agricul- 
tural College. 
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At the University of Missouri, at 
Columbia in one session from June. 8 
to July 31, there will be offered 425 





Sky view of University of Florida. 


eourses (95 in education Special fea- 
tures include—special courses in student 
counseling and advisement including 
clinical practice; advanced group semi- 
nars in school administration and. the 
summer camp in geology at Lander, Wyo. 

The University of Arkansas at Fayette- 
ville, offers 117 courses emphasizing 
graduate and undergraduate courses. in 
curriculum construction for teachers in 
elementary and secondary schools and 
demonstration classes for primary, inter- 
mediate, junior high school, and senior 
high schools, open for observers. 

At Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Stillwater, two summer 
sessions from May 28 to August 25, will 
offer 310 courses (41 in education). 
Graduate courses, courses for teachers 
certificates, and courses in industrial arts 
education, home economics education, 
and agricultural education will be 
featured. 

Only one summer session is to. be 
held at Louisiana State 
Baton Rouge, but a total of 325 courses 
(25 in education) are offered. Among 
the offerings are special courses for 
local supervisors in the problems of 
reading; in kindergarten-primary educa- 
tion; in church music for choir leaders; 
and in«vocational agriculture; institute 
for teachers of speech; field courses in 
forestry and in geology. 


University, 


In Western Half 

Of the 119. summer courses in the 
University of Idaho, at Moscow, 25 will be 
offered in education. Features this sum- 
mer will include graduate work in educa- 
tion leading to the master’s degree, and 
courses in public-school musi¢ with 11 
regular instructors and 8 assistants. A 
short course for county school superin- 
tendents of Idaho will be held from June 
15 to 27; last year 34 out of 44 superin- 
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tendents in the State attended this short 


Unique opportunities for teachers who 
desire to study the outdoor aspects of 
botany, geology, and zoology and general 
science are Offered at the University of 
Wyoming at Laramie from June 15 to 
August 28 (2 sessions); of the 200 courses 
offered 54 are in education. The univer- 
sity has been allotted approximately 700 
acres of a natural area in the Medicine 
Bow National Forest for study and recre- 
ation. Complete facilities for teacher 
training work with demonstration schools 
are found on the campus. 

Colorado State College at Fort Collins 
provides 201 summer courses, half of 
which are in education. Among the offer- 
ings are educational administration, rural 
education, agricultural education, home- 
economies education, industrial-arts ed- 





University of Wisconsin’s carillon tower. 


ucation, and trade and industrial edu- 
cation. The school has become the 
center for specialized training, combining 
programs in general and vocational edu- 
cation and is one of the few institutions 
giving advanced training in the voca- 
tional-education field. 

A State-wide conference discussing 
curriculum construction and guidance 
through both the elementary grades and 
the high school will be featured at the 
University of Nebraska at Lincoln, in two 
summer sessions from June 9 to August 7. 
Out of 400 courses offered, 125 will be in 
education. 

Two summer sessions are offered at 
Kansas State College at Manhattan, 392 
courses of which 32 are in education. 


New courses are offered in the school of 
education, school of fine arts, and in 
history and physiology. 

At Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan, a short school for athletic coaches 
will be featured, together with a band 
school, a vocal music school, and an ex- 
cursion to study the geology, botany, and 
zoology of the Yellowstone, the Colorado 
Grand Canyon, and the southern Utah 
National Parks. In two sessions from 
June 8 to August 7, there will be offered 
125 courses (17 in education 

Special courses to meet the needs of 
teachers of beginning pupils from non- 
English speaking parents are being fea- 
tured at New Mexico State College (P. O., 
State College), from June 8 to July 24 
Twenty-four of the sixty-five courses 
offered are in education. 

Of the 114 courses offered this summer 
in the University of Arizona, at Tucson, 
25 will be in teacher training or in educa- 
tion; a number of new courses will be of- 
fered and the session will stress graduate 
study leading to advanced degrees. The 
usual summer recreation program will 
also be offered. 

The presence of the N. E. A. in Port- 
land, Oreg. (June 28 to July 3), will 
bring many educators to the Northwest; 
the summer session at Oregon State Agri- 
cultural. College at Corvallis, has been 
organized to attract these visitors who 
desire to do summer study. Emphasis is 
placed on education, especially voca- 
tional guidance, on home economies, on 
industrial arts and industrial education, 
science, and supporting fields. 

The State College of Washington, at 
Pullman, will offer a 4-week course for 
music supervisors (June 15 to July 11), 
a 4-week intensive course in home eco- 
nomics (July 13 to Aug. 7), and 6- to 8- 
week courses in physical education and 
health, speech, industrial arts, commer- 
cial education, education for superin- 





Overlooking Beebe Lake at Cornell 
University. 


[Concluded on page 264] 
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Bibliographical Service 





HE making of bibliographies is no 
It is not quite as old 
making of books, but it 
with the 
ks. Konrad Gesner of Germany was 

ed th Pliny” and the 
Father of Bibliography’’, as he made an 
early attempt in his ‘‘Bibliotheca Univer- 
salis’ in 1545 to collect all the scholarly 
blications in existence, at least those 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. Having 
got off to a good running start in 1545, 
he art of “listing literature”’ 


new thing. 
as the 
printing of 


LIne possible 


‘German 


has been 
g g on ever since. 
Just what service bibliographies give 
the world today is well-expressed by 
Dr. Andrew Keogh, librarian of Yale Uni- 
versity, who once said: “‘It is in defining the 
ndaries of knowledge and determining 
starting point of research that bibli- 
graphy serves its highest purpose.” ! 
That is the high ideal of a bibliographer. 
[t is with something of that purpose in 
mind that he approaches his task, realizing 
He is searching all avail- 
able sources, attempting to transcribe the 
nformation accurately, to annotate wise- 
y, to classify the material in terms and 
der the subject-headings his readers 
ill look for and understand, and then to 
pass on to the inquiring public the data 
that untold hours of work. 
The bibliographical service of the 
Office of Education library is not a new 
one, as from the beginning of the Bureau 
in 1867, it encouraged and 
developed until the output has attained 
considerable size, growing along with the 
growing needs of education. New trends 
n education mean to the bibliographer 
new subjects for bibliographies and the 
material with 
these new theories and experiments. 
rhe first outstanding project of import- 
ance as a bibliographical service was the 
taking over by the Bureau of Education 
of the preparation of the “Bibliography 
f Education’’, which formerly had been 
prepared by J. I. Wyer, Isabel E. Lord 
and others, from 1899-1907, and pub- 
shed in the periodical ‘““The Edueational 
Review.’’ After 1907 it was prepared in 
the Library Division, and from 1908-15, 


ts importance. 


will save it 


has been 


collecting of concerned 


1oted from E. M. Witmer and E 
ginner’s guide to bibliography, p. 1. 
missioner’s report, 1922, p. 25. 


M. Feagley. 
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Martha R. McCabe, Assistant Chief, Describes Another 


of the Many Services of the Office of Education Library 


it was published by the Bureau as its 
bulletins, 1908, no. 3; 1909, no. 9; 1911, 
no. 10; 1913, no, 59; and 1915, no. 30. 
In 1916 it became the Monthly Record 
of Current Educational Publications, 
and Bulletin, 1916, no. 7, was the first to 
bear that title. 

The Monthly Record of Current Edu- 
cational prepared in 
the library and published by the Office 
(then the Bureau) of Education from 1912 
to 1932, in its bulletin It was 
monthly for several 
1921, as the result of an act of Congress 
requiring ‘“‘the discontinuance of. the 
Record as a periodical’’,? the Record was 
issued at irregular intervals, about four 
times a year. In 1930 the plan of the 
Record was changed to include a number 
of specialists and outside the 
Office as collaborators, and it was issued 
on a quarterly basis. This plan was 
continued until 1932, when the depression 
and measures caused its sus- 
Since 1932, a _ bibliography 
under a somewhat similar plan has been 
published in two periodicals, viz., The 


Publications was 


series. 


issued years; in 


inside 


economy 
pension. 


Elementary School Journal, and The 
School Review. But history repeats 
itself! In 1912 the Office took over the 


preparation and the publication of the 
bibliography which had been printed in 
the Educational Review; 20 years later, 
two periodicals took over the project and 
have been publishing a somewhat similar 
bibliography ever since. The Record 
performed a real service to education for 
many years. 


Other projects 


The Bibliography of Research Studies 
in Education is another project assigned 
to the library. The Office began to act 
as an agency for collecting information 
concerning doctors’ and masters’ theses 
and other research studies in education 
in. 1928, the first two of its publications 
being mimeographed. The library col- 
lects the information annually and pub- 
lishes a list of research investigations 
reported to it in the bulletin series. The 


first compilations — in- 
cluded the years 1926-27, but were pub- 
lished in 1928; the first printed bulletin 
was 1928, no. 22, and included the mate- 
rial listed in the two mimeographed cir- 
culars and additional material reported 
later. The entire bulletin series in this 
field is: 1928, no. 22; 1929, no. 36; 1930, 
no. 23; 1931, no. 13; 1932, no. 16; 1922, 
1934, no. 7; and 1935, no. 5. The 
bibliography for 1936 is now in prepara- 
tion and will list studies for the period 
1934-35. In addition to the printed bib- 
liography, lists of research investigations 
undertaken in State departments of 
education and State education associa- 
tions and in systems are 
compiled and issued in mimeographed 
circulars. 

In 1931 a new series of bibliographies 
was commenced in the Library Division, 
the Good References bibliographies, for 
which there is good demand. These lists 
now number upward of 40, either printed 
or still in progress. They are brief 
bibliographies of recent selected. and 
annotated references, usually filling 10 to 
12 pages, and are distributed free from the 
Office. These are prepared in the Library 
Division for the most part, with the col- 
laboration of specialists in each field. 
A few of the titles in this series are: 
Education by Radio, Guidance, Educa- 
tion of Women, Character Education, 
The School Auditorium, Education and 
Social Change, The Junior College, Dis- 
cussion Meetings, Forums, etc., and sev- 
eral series under a general subject, viz, 
Secondary Education, Visual Aids in 
Education, Elementary Education, and 


mimeographed 


no. 0; 


city -school 


Parent Education, each of these series 
including several bibliographies on differ- 
A series on higher education 
is now being planned. 


ent topics. 


Religious education series 


A series of annual bibliographies was 
started in 1931—Religious Education in 
the United States, compiled in collab- 


[Concluded on page 264) 
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Three Universities On the Air 





*% Recently an educational radio 

ogect staff Supe rvisor msited thre é 

portant centers of educational radio 
broadcasting—Un iversity of Wiscon- 

n, University of Michigan, and the 
Ohio State University. Here are a 
few high points of work going on in 
centers. 


these 


EDITOR 





University of Wisconsin: 
OCATED on the 
University of Wisconsin is the 
State-owned station WHA. The 
niversity is in charge of the programs. 
WHA, incidentally, has never received 1 


campus of the 


t from commercial firms or from any 
lividual for time on the air. Its educa- 
al radio programs are directed chiefly 
two. groups: Pupils in schools, and 

ose interested in continuing their edu- 
cation after leaving school 

A large proportion of the elementary 
schools in Wisconsin are radio-equipped 
and receive regularly one or more radio 


programs from WHA. 


University of Michigan: 
The University of Michigan has its own 
studio but not its From 
this studio 13 programs per week are 
piped” to the 50,000-watt station WRJ 
Detroit. 
instruction by 


own station. 


Michigan schools regularly 
radio. Many 
schools receive both musical instruction 
From a 
very modest appropriation of $4,000 the 
iniversity station pays the salaries of the 
director and 


recelve 
and the regular lecture series. 
two student engineers as 


well as line charges to Detroit 
$1,200 


(about 
and mailing costs, which include 
talks for which 
than 25 requests are received. 


mimeographing of all 


more 


Ohio State University: 


One of the most ambitious educational 
radio is that of Ohio State 
Station WOSU is on the air 
approximately 6 hours a day. During a 
typical day a student of Ohio may sit at 


} 


programs 
University. 


ome and spend a day of study as follows: 


From 9 to 9:30 a. m., he can hear Profes- 
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sor Cook’s class in sociology; 9:30 to 10 he 
can tune in on a child psychology course 
At 10:30 he can join Professor Cabangas’ 
class in Spanish. If he is a farmer he can 
receive the latest farm news at 1 o’clock; 
and for relaxation he can listen to an 
excellent 14-piece WPA orchestra at 3. 

Ohio State University and the educa- 
tional division of the WPA jointly sponsor 
an Emergency Radio Junior College for 
Ohioans are eligible. All 
prospective students get a syllabus 
describing the course and listing refer- 
ences. In March registrations for the 
Radio Junior College spring term were 
coming in at the rate of 100 per day. 

At the end of the course students may 
They receive certifi- 


whieh all 


take examinations. 
cates of accomplishment which do not 
count as college credits but which carry 


weight with prospective employers. 


Broadcasting from the 
classroom 


One class of the University of Wiscon- 
sin and two of the Ohio State University 
are broadcast directly from the class- 
room. 

The production of station 
WHA, Wisconsin, is more or less skepti- 
cal about the efficacy of broadcasts from 
He believes, after con- 
siderable experimenting, that the class- 
room and radio techniques are essentially 
different and cannot be fitted into any 
single pattern. 

Ohio State University, on the other 
hand has had considerable success in 
straight-from-the-classroom broadcasts. 
One class in sociology, for example, is on 
the air three times a week. The instruc- 
tor, during the haif-hour period allotted 
to him, lectures for 20 minutes. The re- 
mainder of the period is taken up by a 
summary of the discussion of the work of 
the last half hour of the preceding meet- 
ing. In this way the radio audience is 
brought up to date, and, incidentally, 
students who give the summaries receive 
considerable experience in the technique 


director 


the classroom. 


of radio speaking. 

The universities are discovering that 
educators who broadcast are successful 
only if they have good radio personalities. 
Some of the professors at the University 


of Michigan and the University of Wiscon- 
sin are having their voices recorded and 
trying to adapt their 
have been 


are consciously 
speaking techniques. . Some 


successful. 
Use of transcriptions 


Universities of Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin have equipment for making electrical 
transcriptions. An electrical transcrip- 
tion is an exact recording, and the best 
electrical transcriptions when rebroad- 
cast sound exactly like the original pro- 
duction. 

Transcriptions are used by univer- 
sities for two purposes: First, to repro- 
duce the voices of instructors and students 
who wish to have their radio speaking 
voices recorded for self-improvement; and, 
secondly, for reproduction of programs 
with a view to replaying them or making 
them available to other institutions. 

The National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters is making arrange- 
ments for the joint purchase of a record- 
ing machine. Each member will use the 
machine for the reproduction of its best 
programs. The records will then be cir- 
culated among the members and, pre- 
sumably, to other educational institu- 
This promises to be one of the 
most significant experiments to be carried 
on in educational broadcasting. 

Educational broadcasters are increas- 
ingly realizing the importance of the 
transcription field as an efficient, inex- 
pensive, practical way to make available 
a number of educational programs which 
might not otherwise be obtained. It is 
likely that the transcription field will 
importance in educational 
broadcasting as it has in commercial 
broadcasting. 

Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin station 
directors believe that much remains to be 
Expert guidance in script writing 
Some method will have to be 
devised for testing the reaction of listen- 
ers to educational broadcasts. How can 
education be “‘sold”’ to listeners? 
Is it advisable to teach at all by radio? 
These questions and many more are con- 
stantly being asked. The experiments 
in Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin will un- 
doubtedly help answer some of them. 


tions. 


increase in 


done. 


is needed. 


best 


Puitie H. Conen 
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LIVED HIS FAITH 


“Consciously, deliberately, intensively, 


he lived his faith of freedom, tolerance 
and love. He 
taught by being.” 


These were words of an editorial writer 


learned by doing and 


upon the recent passing of a notably 
qualified and beloved mentor of youth. 

“And no one ever found existence a 
com- 


happier experience,’ the writer 


mented. 


A NOTE OF CHEER 


A letter from a State high-school super- 
visor in South Dakota sounds a cheerful 
note for the teachers: 

“Many of our schools are raising sala- 
ries,” he states. ‘Not real big 
increase but all the way from 2 to 25 
percent. The average is probably 5 or 6 
percent.”’ 

South Dakotans know what it means 
to suffer from drought and severe weather 
conditions, yet here is evidence of their 
pioneer spirit for the public schools. 


any 
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FAITH IN EDUCATION 


“The answer to social problems among 
all civilized peoples of modern times has 
The answer to 
the difficult problems with which all the 
world is now faced is not less but more 
education of the right kind, as intelligent 
means of proper social control. 

“Education was the answer given by 
the reformation leaders to the miserable 
conditions that faced Western Europe 
in the sixteenth century. It was the 
answer given by the leaders in France 
during its fearful years in the late 
eighteenth century. 

“Education was the answer offered by 
the forceful Fichte to his people now a 
century and a quarter ago when Prussia 
lay prostrate and bleeding at the feet of 
Napoleon whose severe terms took half 
of the territory and nearly 
crushed out the German national spirit. 
Fichte delivered his famous addresses to 
the Germans during the French occupa- 
Berlin and with French soldiers 
standing guard over him. ‘Nothing but 
education can rescue us from all miseries 
that now overwhelm us’, declared Fichte, 
who saw in education the only means of 


always been education. 


Prussian 


tion of 


recuperation. 

“In the sixties of the past century 
Denmark, crushed and confused, found 
education the answer to her problems 
under the fervid leadership of the flaming 
Grundtvig, the apostle of Northern 
Europe 

“About the same time Japan, finding 
that she did not count among modern 
nations, turned energetically to education 
and through it those straggling islands in 
the Far East become of the 
most modern and progressive of. all the 


have one 
nations. 

‘England, during the darkest hours of 
the World War, turned to education as 
the way to escape catastrophe, and the 
devoted work of her educational leaders 
during those of the most 
stirring chapters in all British history. 


times is one 

‘Faith in the regenerative and restoring 
powers of education was expressed long 
before the so-called democratic principles 
of education had been accepted and 
passed into practice here. Evidence 
appears in the declarations of the early 
national leaders, messages of the early 
State early constitutional 
provisions for schools, and the birth of 
the early State These 
efforts for ‘the rising generation’ were 
made during dark and critical days and 
when the country was shaken by one of 
the most important revolutions in history. 


governors, 


universities. 


Particularly significant. was Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s plan of 1779 which 
showed an educational perspective that 
few if any American communities have 
yet fully gained.” 

Thus spoke Prof. Edgar W. Knight, of 
the University of North Carolina, before 
the department of rural education, at 
the recent N. E. A. meeting in St. Louis. 


school 


CAN YOU BEAT THIS? 


Transporting a thousand pupils a day 
in 17 busses for 17 years without an 
accident in which a single child 
injured is the fine record reported from 
Sioux City, Iowa. One driver has served 
17 years; two, 16 years; one, 14 years; 
and terms of service of the other 13. vary 
from 1 to 8 years, according to a report 
of the Iowa State Department of Public 
Instruction. 


was 





* Awards for F. F. A. 


THE eighth annual offer of cash prizes 
to outstanding members of the Future 
Farmers of America has been announced 
by the Weekly Kansas City Star. As in 
former years, these awards are to be 
made at the national convention of the 
orgavization in. Kansas City next Octo- 
ber. Regional awards, $100 
offered this year as a 
addition to the grand prize of $500. 

The National recently 
nounced a total of $200 in 
to be awarded to five outstanding State 
Associations of F. F. A. for 1936. 

The National F. F. A. 
contest is being continued and finals will 
connection with the ninth 
Cash prizes in this 


each are 
new feature, in 
Grange an- 


cash prizes 


public speaking 


be. held in 
national convention. 
contest total $750. 

The chapter contest is also being con- 
tinued for 1936. In this contest empha- 
sis is placed upon activities organized and 
carried through by the chapter as a 
group. Prizes total about $1,000. 

Information can be obtained through 
the National office of the F. F. A. 


Meetings 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION. 
New York, N. Y., May 18-21. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF THE HARD OF HEARING. Bos- 
ton, Mass., May 26-30. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK. 
City, N. J., May 24-30. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 
June 28-July 2. 

Y. M. C. A., PoysicaL Directors Society or NORTH 
AmeERricA. Silver Bay, N. Y., June 8-13. 


MarGARET F. Ryan. 


Atlantic 


Portland, Oreg., 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Social Studies 


[he Social Studies Curriculum, four- 
teenth yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educa- 


tion Association of the United States. 


Washington, D. C., 1936. 
178 p $2 
the principles and practises of a modern 
E f social studies; for curriculum committees, 


] adrrinistrators. 


ements of the Social Studies Program, 
yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, Depart- 
ent of Social Studies of the National 
Education Association. Philadelphia, 
McKinley Publishing Co., 1936. 


208 p $2. 


936, sixth 


ed to complement and supplement the four- 
book of the Department of. Superin- 


Guidance 


Youth’s Work in the New World [by] 


r. Otto Nall. New York, Association 
Press. 1936 
216 p. $1.75 

f the opportunities offered in various profes- 

cations, with a list of readings and dis- 

Jobs for the Perplexed, by Flora E. 
Breck. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, c1936. 


l55p. $1. 
suggestions for finding jobs and earning 
unusual ways. 
Proceedings of the First Annual Guid- 
Conference held at Purdue Univer- 
sity, 1935. Lafayette, Ind., Purdue 
The Division of Educational 


Refers nce, 1935. 


ev in many 


AnCE 


t 


iversity, 


93 p. $1.25. (Studies in Higher Educa- 


97 \ 


guidance presented at the Conference. 
Teaching Aids 


How to Make and Use Objective Tests. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, Iowa State Teachers 


( ege, 1936. 
18 p Bulletin of the Iowa State 
[feachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


37, no. 3.) 10 cents. 


pared for teachers in service who are not already 
ar with objective tests; presents the main fea- 


of such tests with suggestions and illustrations. 
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Burris Studies, Unified Activities. Burris 
School, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. [Muncie, Ind., Ball 


State Teachers College, 1935.] 
154 p. (Bulletin, vol. xi, no. 2.) 


Descriptions of various activity units ranging from 


illus. 


kindergarten through junior high school, including 
samples of original work by Burris pupils. 


2-3 


Correlated 
1935. 


Handwork, Grades 1 
Chicago, Board of Education, 
48 p. (Bulletin C-H 123.) 

Types of procedures which teachers may employ in 
the classroom to make pupils’ work interesting and 
lifelike; contains individual and class projects. 


Group Discussion 


Let’s Talk It Over, by Mildred J. Wiese 
in collaboration with Lyman Bryson and 
Wilbur C. Hallenbeck. Chicago, II, 
The University of Chicago Press, c1936. 
41 p. 10 cents. 

4 guide book for a discussior group with suggestions 
for discussing current. problems presented in the 
series, ‘‘American Primers.” 

Making or Marring the Child’s Person- 
ality through Emotional Experience, [by] 
Margaret Wylie. Ithaca, N. Y., New 
York State College of Home Economics 
at Cornell University, 1935. 

28p. illus. (Cornell Bulletin for Home- 
Bulletin 335.) 

Planned not only for individual reading but for group 
use, with topics for discussion and suggested readings 
at end of each chapter. 


makers. 


Etiquette 


As Others Like You, by Margaret B. 
Stephenson and Ruth L. Millet. Bloom- 


ington, Ill., McKnight & McKnight, 
c1936. 
40 p. illus. 25 cents. 


A handbook of social usage for the college student. 
Susan O. FurrerRer 


Recent Theses 


A LIST of the most recently received 
doctors’ and masters’ theses in education, 
which may be borrowed from the library 
of the Office of Education on interlibrary 
loan. 

BANTA, Rapa. A survey of entrance credits pre- 
sented in music at the Michigan State normal college 
in 1929 and 1934. Master's, 1935. University of 
Michigan. 76 p. ms. 

CAMPBELL, NELLIE M. The elementary school 
teacher’s treatment of classroom behavior problems 
Doctor’s, 1933. Teachers college, Columbia univer- 
sity.. 7lp 


CHASSELL, CLARA F. The relation between moral- 
and intellect: a compendium of evidence contrib- 
uted by criminology, and sociology 
Doctor's, 1935. Teachers college, Columbia univer- 


psychology, 


sity 6 p 


( ver, M. M. Preparation of a norm for the 
junior high school mechanical aptitude test for grade 
7. Master's, 1935. University of Syracuse. 59 
p. ms 


Dieat, P. W A method of measuring high-school 
teachers’ loads through the use of subject weights and 
its application in five New Jersey high schools. Mas- 


ter’s, 1935. Pennsylvania State college. 58 p. ms 


Dourrey, H. 8. The effect of reduced expenditures 
on the amount and quality of educational service. 
Master’s, 1935 Washington university. 


57 p. ms 


( ieorge 


Heck, TuHeopore. The curriculum of the major 
seminary in relation to contemporary conditions. 
Doctor's, 1935. Catholic University of America. 


160 p 


HENNIGAR, L. L. Arithmetic; informational prob- 
lem units for a sixth grade: the family budget. 
Master’s, 1935. Boston University. 103 p. ms. 


MERRIWETHER, LuUcILE. High school library service 
in Tennessee. Master's, 1933. George Peabody college 
for teachers. 8 p. 


Miiier, &. L. A study of the achievement of 
scholarship holders in the class of 1932 in Pennsylvania 


colleges. Doctor's, 1935. Temple university. 69 p. 


Paiturs, W. 8. Analysis of certain characteristics 
of active and prospective teachers. Doctor's, 1935. 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 51 p 


r 


REDMOND, T. P. A survey of the teaching of inter- 
national relations in the secondary schools of North 
Dakota. Master’s, 1935. University of North Da- 
kota. 86 p. ms. 

The organization and adminis- 


programs, Doctor's, 1933. 
199 p. 


TRILLINGHAM, C.C, 
tration of curriculum 
University of Southern California. 


Vites, N. E. 
the local school districts. 
of Missouri. 100 p. 


Improving the insurance program in 
Doctor's, 1934. University 


A health education vocabulary for 
Master’s, 1935. Pennsylvania 


Watkins, V. L. 
school admiaistration. 


State college. 72 p. ms 


WENTLAND, P. W. The relation of success in high 
school to occupational status ten or more years later. 
Master's, 1935. University of North Dakota. 41 p. ms. 


Determining objectives for home- 
Doctor's, 1934, Teachers Col- 
99 p. 


Witson, I. C. 
making instruction 
lege, Columbia University. 


Wirt, Ray H. Progressive practices of teachers in 
the class B schools of Minnesota. Master's, 1935. 
University of North Dakota. 168 p. ms. 


Wricnut, W.A.E. A personnel study of the faculties 
of the Pennsylvania State teachers colleges. Doctor's, 
1935. George Washington University. 133 p. ms. 


Yeacer, T. C. An analysis of certain traits of 
selected high-school seniors interested in teaching 
Doctor’s, 1935. Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity 87 p. 


Ruts A. Gray 
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EACHER-TRAINING institu- 

tions are, to an increasing extent, 

making use of the summer session 
as a means of providing short courses for 
those in the field of vocational education 
who find it difficult to supplement their 
technical and professional training in any 
other way. . Nearly all of the States now 
provide summer courses for vocational 
teachers. 

One of the significant facts with respect 
to these summer courses is that they are 
in many instances offered for short periods 
of from a week to 4 weeks, so that those 
who wish to take advantage of them can 
do so with a minimum of absence from 
their regular work. This-seems particu- 
larly helpful in the case of trade and in- 
dustrial and vocational agriculture teach- 
ers, who find it difficult to get away for 
lengthy periods. In a number of institu- 
tions those who complete these short 
courses may obtain college credit therefor. 

It is apparent from the accompanying 
list of institutions offering summer 
courses for vocational teachers that they 
include in a number of cases instruction 
in one or all of the three principal voca- 
tional education fields—industry, home 
economics, and agriculture—in commer- 
cial education, and in the philosophy of 
vocational education. In addition it is 
possible for vocational education teachers 
to enroll in summer sessions in courses 
related to their fields of teaching or in 
other general courses in which they may 
be interested. 

Other institutions than those here pre- 
sented, of course, offer summer teacher- 
training courses in vocational education. 
Those listed include only the institutions 
offering such training under Federal 
grants of money, provided through the 
national vocational. education | (Smith- 
Hughes) act. 


Special features 


A glance at the catalogs of teacher- 
training institutions offering summer 
courses for vocational teachers is suffi- 
cient to give one an idea of the value of 
these courses. During the past year, 
reports from these institutions show a 
number of new features have been added 
to these curricula. 
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Vocational Teacher Training 


Particularly for the benefit of agri- 
cultural teachers who cannot afford to 
drop their teaching programs for a 
protracted period, several institutions 
have arranged special short summer 
One institution has scheduled 
an intensive l-week shop course. An- 


courses. 


other will provide a special 10-day 
course for employed teachers, covering 
the new developments in agricultural 
subject matter and methods of utilizing 
it in the classroom, laboratory, and in 
the supervised farm practice program, 
for’: which every vocational agriculture 
instructor is responsible. Still a third 
center has arranged a 4-week session for 
agricultural teachers. 

Two agricultural training centers will 
lay special stress on methods of teaching 
soil conservation. Guidance and per- 


sonnel problems will receive attention in 
@ western institution, which will: also 
schedule a. special course in landscap- 
ing for vocational agriculture teachers. 
Course building, teaching methods, and 
the setting up of the teaching plan are 
stressed by other training centers 

Some interesting features are also to 
be found in the summer session oppor- 
tunities for those in the field of vocational 
industrial education. There are courses 
in the analysis and organization of 
instructional material in industrial educa- 
tion; administration and supervision of 
industrial education; teaching arts and 
crafts; occupations, guidance, and place- 
ment; supervision of apprentice programs; 
and in tests in industrial subjects. Indic- 


ative of the present trend, one. institu- 





Teacher-Training Institutions Offering Summer 


ALABAMA COLLEGE, MONTGOMERY, ALA. (Home 
economic vocational education, general.) 

ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, AUBURN, ALA. 
(Agriculture; vocational education, general.) 

AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS, 
COLLEGE StaTION, TEX. (Agriculture, trade and 
industry; vocational education, general.) 


CLEMSON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CLEMSON COL- 
LEGE, 8. C. (Agriculture, trade and industry; 
commercial; vocational education, general.) 

COLLEGE OF ARTS AND INDUSTRIES, KINGSVILLE, 
Tex. (Agriculture.) 

COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY, WILLIAMSBURG, 
Va. (Home economics.) 

COLORADO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Fort COLLINS, 
Coto. (Agriculture, trade and industry, home 
economics, commercial; vocational education, 
general.) 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N. Y. - (Agriculture, 
trade and industry, home economics.) 


FITCHBURG STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, FITCHBURG, 
Mass. Conducted under direction of State division 
of vocational education. (Trade and industry, 
home economics; vocational education, general.) 


Iowa STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND ME- 
CHANIC ARTS, AMES, IOWA. (Agriculture, trade 
and industry, home economics; vocational educa- 
tion, general.) 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, BATON ROUGE, La. 
(Agriculture 

LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, NEW ORLEANS, LA. (Trade 
and industry.) 


NEw RIVER STATE COLLEGE, MONTGOMERY, W. VA 
(Trade and industry, commercial; vocational educa- 
tion. 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND 
APPLIED SCIENCE, LANSING, MicH. (Agriculture, 
home economics 

Mitts COLLEGE, Mitts COLLEGE, CauirF. (Home 
economics 

MIssIssiPPi STATE COLLEGE, STATE COLLEGE, MIss. 
Agriculture, trade and industry.) 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, COLUMBUS, OHIO A gri- 
culture,, home economics; vocational education, 
general.) 

OKLAHOMA A. AND M. COLLEGE, STILLWATER, OKLA. 
(Agriculture, trade and industry, home economics; 
commercial; vocational education, general.) 

OREGON STATE COLLEGE, CORVALLIS, OREG. (Agri- 
culture, trade and industry, home economics; voca- 
tional education, general.) 

OsweEGo StaTE NorMAL ScHooL, Osweco, N. Y 
(Trade and industry; vocational education, general 


P ENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, STATE COLLEGE, PA. 
(Agriculture, trade and industry; home economics.) 

PLYMOUTH NORMAL SCHOOL, PLymouUTH, N. H. 
(Trade and industry.) 

RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
(Agriculture.) 


SaM HovustoON TEACHERS COLLEGE, HUNTSVILLE, 
TEx. (Agriculture, home economics.) 

SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE, SAN JOSE, CALIF Home 
economics.) 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, HATTIESBURG, MISS 
(Home economics.) 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, HARRISONBURG, VA. 
(Home economics.) 

StTaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, INDIANA, PA Home 
economics 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, MANSFIELD, Pa. (Home 
economics. 

Stout INSTITUTE, MENOMINIE, WIs Trade and 
industry, home economics; vocational education, 
general.) 


TEACHERS COLLEGE OF CONNECTICUT, Conducted 
on Yale University Campus, New Haven, Conn 
(Trade and industry 

Texas STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, DENTON, TEX 
(Home economics.) 

TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE, LUBBOCK, TEX 
(Home economics.) 

THE STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON, PULLMAN, 
WasH. (Agriculture, trade and industry, commer- 


cial education.) 
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Charles M. Arthur, Research Specialist, U. S. Office of 


Education, Gives Valuable Information on Summer 


Teacher-Training Courses in Vocational Education 


ffers a course in the interpretation 
the social and economic order, through 
this related 
as economics, transporta- 


courses. In course 
ects such 

geography, consumer value, occu- 
itional information, and sociology, are 
offer in- 


led Several institutions 


in coordination. 
As a part of the in-service training in 
most of the 


carry 


ational home economics 


icher-training institutions sum- 


er courses in this field. In addition to 


rses in basic 


technical subjects such 


is food, clothing, related art and science, 


1 care, care of the sick, home manage- 


nt, nutrition and family relationships, 


housing, organization and teaching of 
adult programs in homemaking, parent 
education, curric- 


education, consumer 


ulum evaluation and revision, and teach- 
ing of home economics to boys and girls 
in elementary grades. One 
arranged a European travel study 
which will textiles 
cover 


institution 
has 


stress and 
home handicrafts, but will 
dentally European training for home and 
family life, housing projects, and girls’ 
labor camps. 


course, 


inci- 


Teachers, principals, supervisors, and 


vocational education who 
plan to enroll in summer session courses 


will find a wealth of helpful information 


directors of 


in the catalogs and summer session an- 





uny institutions provide special courses nouncements of the institutions repre- 
hort-term units in such phases as_ sented in the accompanying list. 
Courses in the Field of Vocational Education 
EGEE NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE, UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, LINCOLN, NEBR. (Agri 


EGEE, ALA Agriculture; vocational educa- 


ene 

I TY OF AKRON, AKRON,: OHIO Trade and 
in 

ERSITY OF ALABAMA, UNIVERSITY, ALA. (Trade 
ndustry, commercial; vocational education, 
il 

ERSITY OF ARIZONA, TUCSON, ARIZ Home 

s; commercial education 
VERSITY OF ARKANSAS, FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. 


culture, home economics; commercial educa- 


VERSITY OF ( 
Trade 


ALIFORNIA, BERKELEY, CALIF 
ind industry, home economics, commercial; 
cational education, general.) 

Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
vocational 


VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
rade and industry, home economics; 


education, general 


SIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OB8IO. 
lrade and industry 

UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE, NEWARK, DEI ( Agri- 
ilture 

: UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, ATHENS, GA Agriculture, 


l€ economics 
(Trade and 
vocational education, general.) 


ERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA, ILI 
lustry; 
VERSITY OF KENTUCKY, LEXINGTON, Ky. (Agri- 
ture, trade and industry, home economics; com- 
ercial education. 
MAINE, ORONO, 
onomics, commercial education. ) 


NIVERSITY OF MAINE. (Home 


VERSITY OF MARYLAND, COLLEGE PARK, Mb. 

Agriculture, trade and industry, home economics, 

mmercial; vocational education, general 
UNIVERSITY OF ANN MIcH 


MICHIGAN, ARBOR, 


rade and industry, commercial;. vocational edu- 
general 
VERSITY OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
\griculture, trade and industry, home economics, 
mercial; vocational education, general 
VERSITY OF Muissourl, CokumBiaA,. Mo.  (Agri- 
ire, trade and industry, home economics.) 
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culture, home economics 
NIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


DurHAM, N. H 
Home economics 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, NORMAN, OKLA Agri 

culture, trade and industry, home economics, com- 

vocational education, general 

NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
rrade and industry.) 
NIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, 
Trade. and industry 

TNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES, 
CALIF 


mercial 


PITTSBURGH, PA 


(Home economics, commercial education 
NIVERSITY OF ‘TENNESSEE, KNOXVILLE, TENN 
Agriculture, trade and industry, home economics 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, AUSTIN, TEX. (Home eco- 
nomics 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH, SALT LAKE City, UTAH 


(Home economics, commercial; vocational educa- 
tion, general.) 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, BURLINGTON, VT... (Agri- 
culture, home economics.) 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Trade and industry, home economics, commercial; 
vocational education, general.) 
JNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON, Wis. (Agri- 
culture; trade and industry; home economics; voca- 
tional education, general.) 
UTAH STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, LOGAN, UTAH 
(Agriculture, trade and industry, home economics, 
commercial education.) 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, BLACKSBURG, VA 
Agriculture.) 

Virernta STATE COLLEGE FOR NEGROES, 

(Agriculture, trade and 

home economics.) 


ETTRICK, 

VA Negro.) industry, 

WESTERN Iturors STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Macoms, ILL. (Home economics 

West Virornia STATE COLLEGE, INSTITUTE, W. Va 
Negro (Agriculture, trade and industry, home 
economics 

WEsT VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY, MORGANTOWN, W. Va 
(Agriculture, trade and industry, home economics; 
vocational education, general.) 

Wintnrop CoLtitece, Rock Hi, 8. C 
economics 


(Home 
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Scope of program 


During the fiseal year ended June 30, 
1935, 762 teacher-training 
courses federally aided gave instruction in 


teachers of 


161 teacher-training institutions or courses 
or through the conference procedure, in 
stated These courses enrolled 
The total amount of 
money spent for training teachers during 
the period was $2,213,475.57, of which 
$998,720.18 was from Federal and $214,- 
759.39 from State and local funds. 


centers. 


17,955 students. 


Background 


Teacher training has been a part of the 
Federal program of vocational education 
ever since that program was set in motion 
under the provisions of the Smith-Hughes 
Act in 1917. 

Previous to the passage of this act, 
training for vocational teachers in high 
schools had been more or less sporadic, 
and was carried on in only a few States, 
either in the land-grant colleges or in 
State normal schools. 

The report of the 
National Aid to Vocational Education, 
appointed by President Wilson in 1914, 
called specific attention to the need for 
training teachers of vocational education. 
The tentative vocational education act 
drawn up by this Commission provided 
for ‘‘the training of teachers of vocational 


Commission on 


subjects.”’ 

As a result of the Commission's recom- 
mendations, a special fund, now totaling 
$1,090,000 annually, was provided for 
the purpose of cooperating with the States 
in preparing: (1) Teachers, supervisors, 
and directors of agricultural subjects; 
(2) teachers of trade and industrial 
subjects; (3) teachers of home economics. 


The training provided with the Federal 
appropriation must be carried out under 
the supervision of the State board for 
vocational education and under public 
supervision and control. 
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New Government Aids 
For Teachers 





¥*% Order free publications and other 
free aids listed from agencies issuing 
them. Request only cost publications 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money order) at 
time of ordering. 


Publications 


Blackboard Slate. 12 p. (National 
Bureau of Standards, Simplified Practice 
Recommendation R15-35.) 5 cents. 
Revisions as to sizes, finish, and thickness of black- 
board slate recommended by a standing committee of 
the industry which were approved by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce through the National Bureau of 
Standards. (Civics; School equipment.) 

69 p., illus. 
30 cents. 


Practical Air Navigation. 
(Coast and Geodetic Survey.) 
Contains 44 illustrations with practical examples in 
piloting, dead reckoning, and radio navigation. Of 
value in the solution of such problems as position find- 
ing, layout of courses, and other features of navigation. 
(Drafting; Navigation.) 

Workers in Subjects Pertaining to Agri- 
culture in State Agricultural 
and Experiment Stations, 1935-36. 133 p. 
(Department of Agriculture, Office of 
Experiment Stations, Miscellaneous Pub- 
lication No. 234). 
Directory of persons directly engaged in teaching, 
research, or demonstration in agriculture and home 
economies in State agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations. 


Colleges 


15 cents 


Historic American Buildings Survey. 15 


p. (National Park Service.) Free. 
Report of a survey of the historic structures and early 
architecture of the United States and possessions by 
measured drawings, photographs, and manuscripts 
conducted by the National Park Service in collabora- 
tion with the Library of Congress, the American In- 
stitute of Architects, the Federal Emergency Admin- 
istration of Public Works, the C. W. A., and the W 
PA, 


Foreign Consular Offices in the United 
States, January 1, 1936. 57 p. (Depart- 
ment of State, Publication No. 830.) 10 
cents. 

Name, rank, residence, jurisdiction, and date of recog- 


nition of the foreign consular offices in the United 
States. 


Report of the Cost of Producing Crude 
Petroleum. 137 p., chart. (Department 
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* 


of the Interior, Petroleum Administra- 


tive Board.) 15 cents. 

Information with reference to the approximate average 
cost of crude petroleum at wells and estimated recover- 
ible reserves in the United States. 

Price lists (free): Roads, No. 45; Publica- 
of Interest to Suburbanites and 
Home Builders, No. 72; Publications of 


tions 


the United States Geological Survey; 
Geology; and Water Supply, No. 15; 
United States National Museum, .con- 


tributions from U.S. National Herbarium; 


National Academy of Sciences; Smith- 
sonian Institution, No. 55; Weather, 
Astronomy, and Meteorology, No. 48. 


(Government Printing Office. 


Bibliography of North American Geology, 
1933 and 1934. 389 p. (Geological 
Survey Bulletin 869.) 40 cents. 
References to North American geology, including 
paleontology, petrology, and mineralogy. Includes 
textbooks and papers of general character by American 
authors 

Total Eclipse of the Sun, June 19, 1936. 
44 p., chart. (United States Naval 
Observatory, Supplement to the Ameri- 
can Ephemeris, 1936.) 10 cents. 
Contains meteorological data and astronomical data 
and charts 


Laws Relating to Federal Aid in Con- 
struction of Roads. -84 p. (House of 
Representatives Document Room.) 10 


cents. 
Includes laws 


fourth Congres 


from the Sixty-second to the Seventy- 


The Ports of Texas City and Corpus 
Christi, Tex. (Port Series No..6, Part 3), 


35 cents; the Ports of Savannah and 
Brunswick, Ga. (Port Series No. 10), 
40 cents; the Ports of Puerto Rico 
(Port. Series No. 21), 25 cents. 


The above three illustrated publications have been 
issued by the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
as part of a series covering the principal ports of the 
United States, to meet the needs of the Government 
and to supply data for use of importers, exporters, 
manufacturers, railroads, steamship lines, and others 
interested in the development of harbors and the 
establishment of terminal facilities. 


Mineral Industry of Alaska in 1934. 
p., illus. 
868—A 


91 
(Geological Survey Bulletin 

10 cents. 

Data on the production of gold, silver, copper, lead, 

platinum, metals, tin, coal, petrolcum, and miscella- 

neous mineral products. 


The Home Canning of Fishery Products 
16 p., illus. 
tigational Report No. 34. 


(Bureau of Fisheries, Inves- 
5 cents. 
Recommended procedures in the « 
and shad; mackerel, lake trout, whitefish, and mullet; 
mackerel in tomato sauce, spiced fish, fish 
clams, clam chowder, and shrimp 


chowder, 


Units of Weights and Measure—Defini- 
tions and Tables of Equivalents. 68 p., 
chart. (National Bureau of Standards, 
Miscellaneous Publication M-121. 15 
cents. 

Daily River Stages at River Gage. Sta- 
tions on the Principal Rivers of the 
United States. 159 p. (Weather Bureau 
Publication No. 1170.) 35 cents. 

The country is divided into districts and each district 
has a designated center at which the administrative 
and forecasting work is carried on. This bulletin con- 
tains a list of these centers and their districts as well as 
data on the daily river stages for 1934. 


Periodical 


RvuRAL ELECTRIFICATION NEws. A sum- 
mary of rural electrification 


Free upon request. 


activities. 


Edited and published monthly by the R. E. A 
central clearing house for information on all aspects of 
rural electrification throughout the country. Its pur- 
pose is to enable all individuals, organizations, and 
public bodies interested in rural electrification to profit 
from their mutual activities 


as a 


‘ilms and lantern slides 


The National Park Service announces 
the following motion pictures are avail- 
churches, and 
other nontheatrical organizations. There 
is no service charge for the films. The 
borrower must pay transportation charges 
in both directions. The demand for these 
pictures is so great that it is well to re- 
quest: bookings as far in advance as pos- 
giving first, and third 
choices of dates for any subject desired. 


able for loan to schools, 


sible, second, 


Animal Life in the National Parks. 

Crater Lake National Park— Winter scenes 
Let’s Study Glacier Nationa] Park. 
Natives of Glacier. 

Seeing Glacier. National Park. 

(The above films are available in 35 
standard width; 1-reel.) 


mm size; silent; 


The following films deal directly with the 
work of the CCC in developing State 
park and recreational areas. Intimate 
glimpses of the activities of this organiza- 
tion are included. (Available in 35 mm 
size; sound; 2-reel.) 

A Nation-wide System of Parks (General). 

CCC Accomplishments in Pennsylvania. 

Outdoors in the Garden State (New Jersey 

Pilgrim Forests (New England). 

Winter Sun and Summer Sea (Florida) 

Bookings or other inquiries concerning 
the above-mentioned films should be sent 
to the Division of Motion Pictures, Office 
of the Secretary, Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D. C. 


MarGARET F. Ryan 
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Better Education—Less Cost 





OCKLAND COUNTY, 

186 square miles, is situated on 

the Hudson River 30 miles from 

New York City. Seventy-five years ago 

vas largely agricultural with numerous 

all industries, and the life outside of 

hool provided many activities that had 
educational values for children. 


covering 


But the technological developments of 

ir modern industrial have 
mpletely changed the character of the 
nty. The development of the rail- 
road in the nineteenth century brought 
the people of the county nearer New York 


civilization 


City with its opportunities for work in 
The development 

electric power and the rapid increase 

cheap in the 
twentieth century still further telescoped 
he time between New York 
City and the county until now they are 
Under 


panding industries. 
motor transportation 
distance 


thin half an hour of each other. 
se circumstances it was inevitable not 
that people who lived in Rockland 
County should go to New York City for 
vork but that people living in the con- 
should turn to the 
its great 
atural beauty, and its stimulating air 
By 1934 only 4 percent 
f all the people engaged in gainful occu- 


gestion of 


the city 


ty with its open spaces, 


and sunshine. 


pations in the county were in agriculture, 
fishing, while nearly 75 
percent were in mechanical and manufac- 
transportation and com- 
munication, clerical and professional oc- 
The remaining 21 percent 
domestic and and 
miscellaneous occupations. In these lat- 
nearly 30 
percent worked outside the county, and 
f this number 67 percent worked in New 
York City. Of the clerical and profes- 
sional workers alone, half worked outside 
the county, and of this number 83 per- 
cent worked in New York City. 

In other words, Rockland County is 

ww what is classified by the United 
States Census as a “suburban nonfarm”’ 

mmunity. In its social and economic 
is urban rather than rural in 


and 


forestry, 


turing trades, 
ipations. 
fall in personal, 


ter five oceupation groups, 


aspects it 
1racter. 
Phese changes in the life of the county 
uve had a profound effect upon the 
ities of children outside of school. 
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Alice Barrows, Specialist in School Building Problems, 
Office of Education, Reports on School Building Survey 
of Rockland County, New York 


The educational opportunities of the 
community life of 100 years ago no longer 
For the majority of children there 
is neither necessity nor opportunity for 
work with farms or in small 
shops. There is little work for them in 
the home because the food, clothes, fur- 
niture, etc., are made outside the home. 
They are living in an age of science, but 
they get only the end results of science. 
They have little opportunity in school 
and less at understand the 
scientific principles which govern almost 
every aspect of their lives. Their leisure 
is conditioned by the same factors in 
modern life which affect the youth of the 
Nation in both city and country. The 
radio and the movies. are developing 
tastes and attitudes that are common to 
every section of the country. The whole 
tempo of life has been greatly speeded up 
and affects every detail of their lives. 
The American people are now among the 
most mobile world in respect to move- 
ment from place to place, and the depres- 
sion has greatly increased this tendency. 


exist. 


tools on 


home to 


This means that children lack the feeling 
of “roots’’ which they had in the days 
when people lived for many years in the 
places in which they were brought up. 
A large number of the parents of the 
children now in school were not born in 
the county and their children’s children 
will doubtless not be living there. 

The fact is that technological changes 
resulting in astounding advances in trans- 
portation facilities and means of com- 
munication, together with mechanization 
of the farm as well as of industry, are 
breaking down the distinctions between 
“urban” and “rural.”’ Furthermore, the 
great mobility of a population in search of 
economic security means that the public 
school must give a broad, rich, comprehen- 
sive education, whether in country or city, 
that will enable the coming generation to 
adapt itself to the constantly changing 
conditions of a scientific age. 


Purposes of survey 


For these reasons the school building 
survey and program of Rockland County 





rural community of 50 years ago. 


children of these communities.”’ 





More Than Local Significance 


oe HE report of the school building survey of Rockland County, New 
TE aoe has two points of significance to everyone interested in education: | 
First, it shows conclusively the advantages of organizing many smiall schools : 
into larger administrative units as a means of providing better educational 
opportunities for children, youth, and adults; second, it shows that techno- 
logical changes of the past 50 years have developed a ‘suburban nonfarm’ {| 
type of community which is largely urban in its economic and social aspects | 

but which still contains the type of school building found in the strictiy 
The steady growth of this type of com- | 
munity near large industrial centers indicates the need for a redefinition of | 
the word ‘rural’ and particular consideration of the educational needs of the | 
| 


In these words United States Commissioner of Education, J. W. Studebaker, 
summarized in the preface of a recently completed survey report of a single 
county in one State the features which give it more than local significance. 

The survey was made by the Office of Education in response to a request of 
the vocational education and extension board of Rockland County, with the 
approval of the New York Commissioner of Education. 














YOUR CHOICE 


6 CENTRAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS 47 LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS 





ahaa 


Fewer buildings: 26 


Lower cost per pupil : $ 119 


AAAAAAAAAAAS 


More pupils provided for: 12,187 





More roorns for work and play : 


ga 


bhbbbbbbhh 








was planned to accomplish the following 
purposes: 

1. To make possible the efficient onera- 
tion of an educational organization which 
would: 


(a) Provide for all children in elementary schools 
modern educational program which will include oppor- 
tunities not only for the regular academic work, but 
for constructive activities in shops, nature study, art, 
music, literature, social sciences; and adequate time 
and space for play, physical training, medical and 
dental care. 

(6) Provide for youth in high school an educationa 
program that will not only give preparation for college, 
but which will lay the groundwork for later, more 
intensive work in the industrial, agricultural, and serv 
ice occupations and which will give the opportunity 
for development of interests in 
leisure. 

(c) Provide for youth from 16 to 20, who are not in 


worth-while use of 


school, opportunities for training for industrial, agri 
cultural, and service occupations, 
guidance service, and opportunities 
recreation. 


together with a 


for play and 
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d) Provide for adults opportunities for community 
use of the school! for forums, dramatics, orchestras, and 
both outdoor and indoor play; and also opportunity for 
n different lines of work. 


re-education 

2. To determine how tbe schools of the 
county could be reorganized into larger 
administrative units so that the foregoing 
program might function effectively and 
needless duplication be avoided, and to 
show not only the educational desirability 
and feasibility of such reorganization, but 
the financial saving which would result 
from it. 

3. To give detailed estimates of the cost 
of the buildings and equipment necessary 
for the proposed building program. 


Analysis of plant 


determined the educational 


needs on the basis of the social and eco- 


Having 


nomic environment, the next step was an 
analysis of the existing school plant to 
determine its adequacy to these 
needs. Thesurvey showed that Rockland 
County has an excellent teaching staff, 


meet 


alert, and interested in progressive meth- 
ods; and a group of principals of unusually 
Furthermore, the county 


high: caliber. 


has some of the finest natural sites for 
school buildings, well located with regard 

that the survey 
But 


the story is very 


to school population, 
staff had ever seen. 
to the school buildings, 


when it comes 


different. 

In this county, within 30 miles of New 
York City, over half the elementary- 
school buildings are one-to-three-room 


schools of the type of small rural school 
buildings which may have been adequate 
for children 100 years ago 
them was built in 1809—but 
utterly inadequate to meet the needs of 
children today. At the same time, within 
2 or 3 miles of these one-to-three-room 


in fact, one of 
which are 


schools are fine, large, modern school 
buildings with modern educational pro- 
grams. 

At the time of the survey there were 
12,140 pupils enrolled in 47 school dis- 
tricts, 5 of which no longer maintain 
school buildings. There were 49 build- 
ings in the 42 school districts maintaining 
Three of these 42 school 


superintendencies; 


schools. dis- 
tricts were village 
that is, villages having 4,000 population 
or more. Two of these villages had fine 
modern high-school buildings and in the 
other village a large, new high school is 
being erected with PWA funds. In the 
39 districts outside the village superin- 
tendencies, there were 35 elementary- 
school buildings, all but 7 of which had 
nothing but classrooms. The seven 
buildings had auditorium-gymnasiums. 
Of the six high-school buildings outside 
the village superintendencies, three 
were small obsolescent elementary school 
buildings, two were of a type that could 
be made satisfactory with additions, and 
the other was so badly congested that it 
should be replaced with a more adequate 
building. 

In other words, the survey showed that 
while there had been fundamental changes 
in the social and economic life of the 
county, the school administrative set-up 
and the school plant had not kept pace 
with these changes. This is not peculiar 
to Rockland County; it is characteristic 
of so-called rural communities over a 
wide area. 

Rockland County 
could not afford: not to provide modern 


It was clear that 


educational facilities for children, youth, 
and adults. Furthermore, it was found 
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[Conclude d on page 
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Project—University Research 





IGHTY-FOUR and 
colleges in 38 States, the District 
of Columbia, and Hawaii are 
the time of going to 
ress, in the project in research in. uni- 
ersities being sponsored by the Office 
Education, United States Department 
f the Interior. 
Several hundred graduates and former 


universities 


participating, at 


. 


students of universities and colleges will 
be employed in the project on emergency- 
ief funds. Approximately 90 percent 
the paid workers will be taken from 

f rolls. Studies are supervised by 
ege staff members. The universities 
irticipating had been authorized early 
April to conduct approximately 33 
research studies, nearly all of which will 
be conducted by two or more institutions. 
Preliminary studies sug- 
research by the Office of 
Education were submitted to colleges and 
niversities having organized graduate 
rk. The original outlines of 19 
studies were prepared after careful plan- 
ning and study by specialists in various 
fields of education. Some of the studies 
included in the Office of Education out- 
nes had already been initiated by col- 
more 


outlines of 
gested tor 


eges and universities in one or 


States. A number of cooperating insti- 
tutions have suggested additional studies 
suitable for other 


that are conduct in 


stitutions. 


Popular subjects 


[wenty-seven acceptances of the re- 
Student Mortality in 
Higher Education have 
authorized for prosecution in the 
niversity-research project. 


search study 
Institutions of 
This coop- 
rative study will be coordinated by 
H. McNeely, of the Higher Educa- 
Division of the Office of Education. 
Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist in higher 
cation, will coordinate a study made 
more univer- 
ties of the Economic Status of College 
Alumni. 

Another popular subject for research 
in this project is Relation Between 
Certain Factors in High-School Educa- 
yn and Success in College. Tweaty-one 
stitutions had accepted this study be- 
re April 25. Maris M. -Proffitt,. con- 


than 25 colleges and 
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Ben W. Frazier, Senior Specialist in Higher Education, 


and Director of This Special Project of the Office of 


Education, Reports on Progress to Date 


sultant and specialist in guidance and 
industrial education, and David Segel, 
consultant and specialist in tests and 
measurements, Office of Education, are 
serving as coordinators for the project. 
State School Taxes and Schoo] Funds and 
Their Apportionment, 1934-35, to be 
studied by nine or more institutions, will 
be reviewed and interpreted by Timon 
Covert, specialist in school finance. 
Economie Status of Rural Teachers, 
to be studied in nine or more institu- 
coordinated by W. H. 
Gaumnitz, senior specialist in rural edu- 
cation problems, Office of Education. 


tions, will be 


Other Office of Education staff mem- 
bers cooperating in the project in re- 
search in universities in their particular 
fields of education are: 

H. F. Alves, senior specialist in State 

school administration. 

Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, chief, Divi- 

sion of Special Problems. 

Florence Fallgatter, chief, Home Eco- 

nomics Education Service. 

Rua Van Horn, Federal agent, home 

economics education. 

Sabra W. Vought, chief, Office of Edu- 

cation Library. 

Ward W. Keesecker, specialist in school 

legislation. 

Ruth A. Gray, assistant in research, 

Office of Education Library. 

F. W. Lathrop, research specialist in 

agricultural education. 

J. H. Pearson, regional agent in agri- 

cultural education service. 

J. F. Rogers, M. D., consultant and 

specialist in health education. 

W. A. Ross, specialist in subject mat- 

ter in agricultural education service. 

Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant United 
States Commissioner of Education, is 
giving general supervision to the uni- 
Assisting the 
director of the project have been Harvey 


versity research project. 


H. Davis who has recently returned to 


Ohio State University, after a leave of 

absence of 24 months, and J: R. Ger- 

berich. Dr. Davis, associate professor 
of education at Ohio State University, 

was formerly public-school research di- 

rector at St. Louis, Mo. Dr. Gerberich 

has been assistant to the director of the 

Education Division, .Works Progress 

Administration, and formerly was re- 

search associate professor of education 

at the University of Arkansas. 

The institutions participating in the proj- 
ect in research in universities as of April 
6, 1936, were: 

Alabama: 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, R. L 


Johns 
University of Alabama, University, John R. 
McLure. 
Arkansas: 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Henry H 
Kronenberg. 
California: 
Stanford University, Stanford University, John C. 
Almack. 


University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
Frank C. Touton. 
University of California at Los Angeles, J. L. 
Meriam 
Colorado: 
Colorado State-College, Fort Collins, J. B. Yingling. 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Robert A. Davis. 
University of Denver, Denver, Alfred C. Nelson. 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 
Frederick L. Whitney. 
Connecticut; 
Connecticut State College, Storrs, P. Roy Brammell 
District of Columbia: 
American University, 
Griffith 
Howard University, Washington, Ellis O. Knox. 
Florida 
University of Florida, Gainesville, John V. Me- 
Quitty 


Washington, Ernest 8 


Georgia 
Mercer University, Macon, John B. Clark. 
University of Georgia, Athens, G. H. Boyd 
Hawaii: 
University of Hawali, Honolulu, Benj. O. Wist. 
Illinois: 
DePaul University, Chicago, L. M. McDermott. 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ernest H. 
Hahne. 
University of Chicagec, Chicago, Robert C. Woellner. 
University of Dlinois, Urbana, Coleman R. Griffith. 
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Indiana: 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Henry L. 8 
Towa: 


Iowa State College, Ames, R. E. Buchanan 
Kansas: 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Frank P. 0’ Bris 
Kentucky: 
University of Louisville, Lou le, J. J. Opper 
heimer. 
Louisiana: 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 
Tulane University of Louisia New. Orlear 
John M. McBryde 
Massachusetts: 
Boston University, Boston, Howard M. LeSourd 
Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Guy \V 
Glatfelter. 
Tufts College, Medford, Charles Gott 
Michigan; 


Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applic 

Science, East Lansing, Lloyd C 
University of Detroit, Detroit, W e 
Wayne University, Detroit, Wendell Vreeland. 


Emmor 


Ray Smittle 


Mississippi: 
Mississippi State College, State College, Henry A 
Pochmann. 
University of Mississippi, University, O. I. Fred 
erick. 
Missouri: 


A. G. Capp 


University of Missouri, Colur ‘ 
is, Charles A. Lee 


Washington University, St. Li 
Montana: 
Montana State College, Bozeman, R. H. Palmer 
State University of Montana, Missoula, A. § 
Merrill. 
New Hampshire: 
University of New Hampshire, Dur 
Bauer. 
New Jersey: 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
Russell. 
New Merico: 
New Mexico College of A. & M. Arts 
P. M. Baldwin. 
New York: 
College of the City of New York, 
Payne. 
Columbia University, New York, Clarence Linton 
New York University, New York, Harold H., 
Axworthy. 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, Harry P. Smith 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, John 
I. Knudson. 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, Edward 
Van Winkle. 
North Carolina: 
State College of Agriculture and 
Raleigh, James K. Coggin 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
North Dakota: 
North Dakota Agricultural College, State College, 
Perry F. Trowbridge 
University of North 
Breit wieser. 
Ohio: 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Harvey Walker 
University of Toledo, Toledo, Leonard J. Luker 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Elbert. J 
Benton. 
Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, Alvin L 
Crable. 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, John F. Bender 
Oregon: 
University of Oregon, Eugene 








1m, George N 


Walter C 


State Colle 


re, 


New York, A. F 


Engineering, 


Dakota, University, J: V 


Ralph W. Leightor 
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Pennsylvania: 
ersity, Pittsburgh, M. A. Rosanoff 
State College, State College, Chas. .C. 


Duquesne Univ 
Pennsylvania 
Peters 
University of Pennsylvania, 
A. Brakeley 
South Carolina 


Philadelphia, George 


Cler n Agricultural College, Clemson. College, 


Orin F. 


University of South Carolina, Columbia 


South Dakota State College of A. & M. Arts, Brook- 
Doner 


University of South Dakota; Vermillion, Thomas 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Joseph E. Avent. 

Nashville, Hill Turner. 

ersity, Nashville, Harold F. Smith. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Paul 
L. Boynton. 


Vanderbilt University, 


Fisk Univ 


versity, Waco 


Southern Methodist University, Dallas, C. A. 


Nichol] 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, John W. 
Lor 
Unive f Texas, Austin, H. T. Manuel. 
I } 
Brigham Young University, Provo, A. C. Lambert 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Arthur L 
Beeley 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, David 
Burgoyne 
Vermont: 


University of George P. 
Burns 
Virginia: 


University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 


Vermont, Burlington, 


Charles H. 


Kauffmann 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Walter 
A. Flick 


Washington 

Gonzaga University, Spokane, M. G. Flaherty. 
College of Washington, Pullman, F. L. 
Pickett 


University 


State 


of Washington, Seattle, Willis L. Uhl. 


Wisconsin 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Edw. A. Fitz- 
patrick 
Wyoming 


University of Wyoming, Laramie, Robert H. Bruce. 


Better Education—Less Cost 
[Concluded from page 252] 


that such facilities could be economically 
provided on the condition (1) that the 
many districts should be 
reorganized into a few large administra- 
units; (2) that the small school 
buildings should be eliminated, and the 
school population concentrated in exist- 
ing and new buildings of a size adequate 


small school 


tive 


for a modern educational program. 


Recommendations made 


The survey staff therefore made the 
following recommendations: That the 
17 school districts of Rockland County 


be organized into six centralized school 
districts to contain 26 school buildings; 
that 26 of-the 49 existing 


they are old and in- 


buildings be 
abandoned, since 
adequate and not needed for the housing 
of pupils; that 2% 
with five 
buildings be 
would provide for an enrollment of 14,300 


existing buildings be 
that 


This 


retained additions; -and 


three new erected. 
pupils or an increase of 2,160 pupils over 
the number housed in 49 buildings at the 
of the During the first 
year of centralization it is estimated that 
12,187 pupils would be enrolled, as against 
11,795 in 1934-35. 

The 23 existing buildings, 
and 3 new. buildings will provide 12 
kindergartens and 345 
208 are classrooms and 137 


time survey. 


5 additions 
rooms .of which 
are special 
activity rooms for science, art, music, 
library, together with 26 
auditoriums, and 31 gymnasiums or play- 
At the time of the survey, the 


49 existing buildings had 12 kindergartens 


shops, etc., 


rooms. 


and 363 rooms, of which only 41 were 
special activity rooms, and there were 
only 6 auditoriums, 5 gymnasiums, and 
9 auditorium-gymnasiums. 

The total estimated cost of the build- 
ing program including three new build- 
ings, five additions, and equipment is 
$1,391,075. The cost per pupil enrolled 
under the first 
when the reorganization costs are heavi- 
est, would be $119, including carrying 
charges on new construction, as against 
a per-pupil cost of $120 in 1934-35 before 
centralization and not including new econ- 
struction. (See chart. 
careful study, conducted with the aid of 
data from the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, showed that the tax 
rates would be decidedly reduced for 39 
of the 47 school districts. 

Of the remaining eight school districts, 
the tax rate would be increased in two 
districts by only 1 cent on each $100 of 
assessed valuation; in two districts by 
only 5 cents.. In two other districts the 
debt service on recent building programs 
(which has to be borne by the individual 
districts after centralization) was respon- 
sible for the increase. Without the debt 
service there would have been a consider- 
able decrease in the tax rate. In the 
remaining two districts, the tax 
(30¢ and 39¢) were too low to make pos- 
sible modern educational facilities, with 
or without centralization 


year of centralization, 


Furthermore, a 


rates 


It pays to centralize. 
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Citizenship in Hawaiian Schools 








Hawaii's symbol of Hospitality—Aloha 
Tower. 


DUCATION for citizenship has 
more than the usual significance 
as a responsibility of the public 
hools in Hawaii. The heterogeneity of 
population, racial and national, grow- 

¢ in part out of long-time efforts to 
ire satisfactory plantation labor and 


art due to the peculiar position of the 


ands at the crossroads of important 
vcean highways, has made of Hawaii ‘‘a 


racial and national melting pot with an 
assortment of human beings not found 
sewhere in the world and has resulted 
Hawaiian-born people with an ancestry 
inusual and varied combinations’’.! 
However, heterogeneity is not in itself 
situation. That lies 
rather in the preponderance of a popu- 


he crux of the 


ition 


of oriental extraction whose lan- 
guages, culture, and traditions are funda- 
alien to those of the western 
i, and the lack—especially in the 
migration—of a native 
ocal culture strong enough to dominate 
Nowhere else under the 
\merican flag, probably in the world, is 
diversity of cultural back- 
grounds found in this island area limited 


+} 


mentally 
ri 


arly years of 


the situation. 
Lhere the 


ugh it is in both size and population. 
Education, especially public education, 
is the basic means through which mutual 

lerstandings must be promoted and 
ommon ideals and purposes developed. 

This unique population situation lends 
interest and significance to the efforts the 
schools are making, both directly and in- 
lirectly, toward education for intelligent 
Directly, responsi- 
through the social 
tudies which occupy a prominent place 

the curriculum of the intermediate and 
secondary schools throughout the Terri- 
tory, through organized work in charac- 
and a health program 


; 


citizenship. much 


is assumed 


ter education, 


Bunker, Frank F. 
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Hawaii and the Philippines; also the Islands of the South Seas. 


Katherine M. Cook, Chief, Division of Special Problems, 


Office of Education, Describes Responsibilities for Citi- 


zenship of Hawaiian Public Schools 


which stresses cooperation of school and 
other public and private services in the 
individual and community 
betterment. Notable among indirect 
methods is the widespread tendency to 
use the normal operation and day-by-day 
functions and activities of the school or- 
ganization toward citizenship objectives. 
The means used toward this end vary 


direction of 


among schools as they vary also in effec- 
tiveness and probable achievements of 
the desired goal. Participation and co- 
operation in common school tasks such as 
cleaning the schoolroom and keeping it 
in order; preparing the food, collecting 
and accounting for money received for 
meals, and clearing up after luncheon in 
the cafeterias; growing vegetables for 
and school consumption in the 
school gardens; preserving order on the 
school grounds during play periods, are 
among activities almost universally ex- 
pected from pupils in Hawaiian schools. 


home 


Protecting school children 


Where traffic is a problem on city 
streets or country roadways, the schools 
have organized, and trained 
from among their pupils, elementary as 
well as secondary, traffic officials who 
work in alternating groups and whose 
business it is to protect school children 
from traffic hazards before and after 
school. In at least one intermediate 
school a class organization ‘entertains’ 
the pre-school-age children of the com- 
munity during designated periods in the 
week, provides play equipment made in 
shop, midmorning lunches 
prepared in the school cafeteria, and such 
other care as the children need during 


selected, 


the school 


their visit. 

Perhaps the most significant of the 
varied efforts to utilize normal school 
functions toward citizenship objectives 
is the widespread practice of encouraging 
school government organizations, there- 
by delegating to pupil-faculty commit- 
tees, clubs, councils, class and other organ- 


izations, much of the responsibility for 
the conduct of the school usually assumed 
wholly by the faculty. School govern- 
ment of different types is common in the 
intermediate and secondary schools. 

A good example of such an organiza- 
tion is found in McKinley High School 
located in Honolulu, the largest senior 
high school in the Territory, with an en- 
rollment of over 3,000 children. Pupil 
participation has been carried on in this 
school over a period of years. The plan 
is designated as “the government of 
McKinley School’, to denote the fact 
that it is a cooperative enterprise in which 
both students and teachers are concerned. 

The McKinley plan is an elaborate one, 
involving home room organizations; class 
organizations; a representative assembly ; 
an executive council; a school court, and a 
number of standing committees. Com- 
mittees with specific functions are formed 
to consider the needs and problems 
involved in practically every activity of 


the students whether concerned with 
their individual welfare or with their 
interests as members of the school 


organization. 


Core studies 


The McKinley government is described 
by the principal of the school as “an 
integral part of the core-studies pro- 


gram.” Core studies is a combination of 
social studies and language classes, a 
combination which apparently meets 


Hawaiian conditions exceptionally well, 
since it is in operation in a number of 
intermediate and secondary schools in the 
Territory. In MeKinley, core-studies 
classes meet 2 hours consecutively each 
one teacher. The work is 
around school, community, 
national, and international problems. 
Core-studies classrooms are also hone 
rooms and the core-studies teacher is in 
charge of the home room. School 
problems are given special consideration 


day, with 
organized 


[Concluded on page 263) 


Philadelphia, J. B. Lippineott Co., 1928 
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The Vocational Summary 


x wk * 





A 25-county survey 


WENTY-FIVE ccunties will be 

involved in a survey planned by 

the Works Progress Administra- 
tion in Indiana and sponsored by the 
State department of public instruction. 
The survey will include the four voca- 
tional education fields—agriculture, trade 
and industry, home economics, and com- 
mercial. It will cover five industrial 
and urban five semi-industrial, five semi- 
rural, five rural-urban, and five rural 
counties. In order that the results of 
the survey may serve as a basis for plan- 
ning and executing the most effective 
vocational education program in the 
State, facts will be gathered on four 
major problems. These are: (1) Oc- 
cupational opportunities for which an 
organized program for vocational train- 
ing is needed; (2) vocational needs or 
deficiencies of persons who are unem- 
ployed, or who are working at some other 
than their preferred trade; (3) vocational 
training needs of employed workers as a 
result of industrial progress and techno- 
logical development; and (4) existing 
facilities for vocational education in the 
county and their relations as a basis for 
a coordinated plan of training. The 
findings of the study will be compiled by 
counties and summarized for the entire 
State. The information will be made 
available to the local school units and the 
State department of vocational educa- 
tion. It is emphasized by the W. P. A. 
in the announcement of the survey that 
it will: (1) Show the present trend and 
needs in vocational education; (2) furnish 
employment to persons in need of relief; 
(3) furnish a basis for the State plan for 
vocational education, submitted every 
5 years to the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion; (4) furnish facts upon which local 
vocational. education programs may be 
developed or revised; (5) uncover valu- 
able information on vocational school 
equipment and curricula, and on the 
background and practical experience of 
vocational instructors; and. (6) deter- 
mine occupations, trades, and crafts in 
county, city, and town and establish the 
training needs and demand for employees 
in particular trades. 
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- 
PERFECT SCORE DRIVING CLUB 


Art and safety 


Commercial art students in the Frank 
Wiggins Vocational Trade School, Los 
Angeles, Calif., gave a good account of 
themselves recently in connection with a 
design contest sponsored by a western 
insurance company. The contest was 
started by the company to secure an ap- 
propriate design for an automobile license 
plate which is to be placed on cars driven 
by the company’s policy holders who have 
not been involved in a motor accident for 
a period of one or more years. 

Elsie Ludecke, who created the win- 
ning design, is a student of the school’s 
commercial art department. So are 
Elaine Walker and Virginia Weir, who 
placed second and third, respectively, in 
the design contest. And honorable men- 
tions, also, were accorded Hoskiko Ku- 
sudo, Rocco Marino, and Bert Briggs— 
all of whom are enrolled in the commer- 
cial art department of Frank Wiggins 
School. Thus are safety and art made 
to travel hand in hand. 

Miss Ludecke’s design is shown in the 
aceompanying illustration. 


‘*Know your groceries’’ 


‘Do You Know Your Groceries?” This 
is one of the signs confronting those who 
attended a consumer-buying— exhibit 
planned and prepared by a class of out- 
of-school girls in a homemaking course in 
the Stoughton, Wis., Vocational School. 
Two exhibits flanking this sign presented 
comparative costs of different grades of 
fruits, vegetables, cereals, coffee, spices, sal- 
ad dressing, cocoa, olives, sirups, and other 
commonly used staple foods. Among 
the captions used on the posters were: 
“Do you know how to .buy canned 
goods?’’ and “‘Purchase breakfast cereals 
for their food and not for the value of the 
package.’ To emphasize the points they 
wish to drive home these girls included in 


their display exhibits from the Federal 
Food and Drug Administration, bor- 
rowed for the purpose. Exhibits on 
buying hosiery, textiles, and children’s 
clothing were set up in one of the rooms. 
Posters accompanying these exhibits ex- 
plained how to buy fabrics. In addition 
girls stationed at this exhibit demon- 
strated simple tests for fabrics. Stock- 
ings were used to illustrate the points to 
observe in buying hosiery. With the 
cooperation of local merchants an exhibit 
of points to remember in buying shoes 
was set up. Supplementing this exhibit, 
also, was one on home care for shoes. 
In the children’s clothing exhibit prop- 
er shoes, stockings, underclothes, and 
sweaters were displayed by the homemak- 
ing students. Purchasing bedroom equip- 
ment and supplies was demonstrated in 
a third room where visitors could pick up 
points on the buying of blankets, sheets, 
pillow cases, and matresses. Extremely 
practical, also, was a fourth exhibit, pre- 
pared by this class, of aprons, dresses, and 
collars. In connection with this exhibit 
high-school girls demonstrated the cutting 
of patterns, and illustrated how dresses 
could be changed in appearance by using 
well-selected accessories. 


Pertinent part-time pointers 


A complete survey of the young men 
in a community is the first requisite for 
success in a part-time program for out-of- 
school farm youth 16 to 25 years of age, 
Ralph A. Howard, assistant supervisor of 
agricultural education in Ohio, declares. 
This declaration was made by Mr. Howard 
in an address at the North Atlantic 
regional conference of State supervisors 
and men training agricultural teachers, 
held recently at Boston under the auspices 
of the Office of Education. Through a 
survey, he believes, one can determine 
whether there are enough young men to 
warrant a part-time course, and can 
secure information which will be valuable 
in formulating a course, if if seems advis- 
able to establish one. Another essential 
for success in a part-time course, Mr. 
Howard believes, is the interest of county 
and local administrators in the program. 
He advocates the use of key men in a 
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mmunity Such men, he says, are 


valuable not only in selling the idea to 


r fellows but in selecting subject 
atter and courses. A farm-manage- 
nt course is recommended for the first 
of part-time instruction in agri- 
ture, since it opens up the whole field 
agriculture and exposes the most 


essing problems and the greatest needs 
the part-time group. Related work 
such subjects as shopwork, English, 
rent civic problems, organized recrea- 

and other fields is recommended also. 
of the out-of-school 
th have dropped school because of a 


ysmuch as many 
ke for the formal classroom method of 
iction, Mr. Howard recommends the 

of the conference method of teaching 
part-time groups, many of whom are 
cational agriculture graduates or have 
agriculture. 


ad college training in 


echnical information for out-of-school 
ips should be simple and intensely 
ractical, he believes. Supervised farm- 
g projects for part-time students should 
based on the needs of improvement in 
ricultural practice on the farm of the 
idual, and on the idea of helping the 
idual to 


rming. For 


become established in 


those who are graduates 
all-day vocational agriculture courses, 
pervised practice should be a continua- 

of high-school projects. Supervised 
ming should aid those not already on a 
become established 


ianagerial basis to 


farming. Special attention should be 


t en, Mr 
ent of part-time 


Howard declares, to place- 
agriculture students 

the problem of placing and aiding 
ese young men to get established in 


farming is one which is as yet largely 
ved. 


Rehabilitation projects 


Interesting examples of employment 
raining. for handicapped persons. were 
presented at the vocational re- 
bilitation conference in Phoenix, Ariz., 

March. Under a plan followed in 

v Mexico, for instance, underprivi- 
ged Mexicans, neither read 
This 
ning is given in 27 vocational schools 
the State. The State rehabilitation 
starting the 
withdraws, and lets the communi- 


western 


who can 


write are taught to spin yarn. 


ice assists in schools, 


ties operate them. Training in this type 
employment has been especially suc- 
ful handi- 
ipped persons, and has resulted in their 
self-supporting. In 


in the case of younger 


ming Oregon, 
rehabilitation service has an arrange- 

t with optical companies under which 
indicapped persons are trained for lens 
grinding \fter they have completed a 


nth training period, handicapped 
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persons are put on the pay roll at $12.50 
a week. While the average training pe- 
riod is 6 months, some complete training 
in a shorter time. Los Angeles rehabili- 
training the handi- 
through an 


arrangement with an expert in that field. 


tation agencies are 


capped for watchmaking 
This watchmaker gives his entire time 
to the The average cost 
Before a trainee in 


training work. 
per person is $250. 
this trade can be employed he must pass 
the junior horological examination given 
by the Horological Institute, 


ton, D. C. Nevada is experimenting in 


Washing- 


training the disabled for key making and 
saw filing. The cost of machine, stock, 
and miscellaneous supplies to train for 
this trade was placed at from $75 to 


$100. Making watch demagnetizers is 
a form of employment developed in San 
Francisco, Calif. Among other employ- 
disabled 


being trained in the Western States are 


ments for which persons are 
gun smithing, auto body and fender work, 
typewriter repairing, making watchmak- 
er’s bench blocks, and jewelry work. 


F. F. A. trustees meet 


Proposed changes in the constitution, 
Alumni 
arrangements for the ninth annual con- 
vention in Kansas City in October, and 


organizations, publications, 


preliminary plans for the observance of 
the organization’s tenth anniversary in 
1937 were among the problems receiving 














Owen Owens, of Montello, Wis., 
Leon Hubbard, of Dundee, Oreg., Stanley 
Tshantz, of Dalton, Ohio, and Andrew 
Fulton, of Dardanelle, Ark., vice presi 
dents of the F. F. A., and Julius Black, 
of Ames, Sitting in 
on the two 


were 


lowa, secretary. 


board’s sessions, also, were 
the agricultural education 
service of the Office of Education——W. A 
Ross, executive secretary of the F. F. A., 
and J A. Linke, the 
adviser. Board 
and 


members of 


organization’s 
national members set 
followed it 


In between sessions, on April 


themselves a- schedule 
rigidly 
13, they found time to participate in the 
monthly F. F..A. broadcast 
NBC network, which marked the begin- 
sixth year of their radio 
Not even a brief trip 


over the 


ning of the 
program series 
into Virginia, the same day, when they 
were the guests of President Shaffer on a 
tour and at a banquet ar 


their Woodstock, 
interrupted their deliberations, for they 


sightseeing 


ranged it honor at 


continued their business sessions in that 
city, returning to Washington April 14, 
final 


for their business session. 


A suggestion 


of folk will be interested in the 
page introduced in the 
February issue of Scholastic, high-school 
weekly, published in Pittsburgh, Pa. It 
is edited by R. H. Matthewson. Accord- 
of this 


A lot 


new vocational 


ing to the announcement new 





The governing body of the Future Farmers of America hard at work on organi- 
zation problems during their recent spring conference in the Office of Education. 
President Shaffer (middle, rear row) is the present guiding head of the group. 


attention of the national board of trustees 
of the Farmers of America, as 
this issue of Scnooo. Lire went to press. 

Headed by President William Shaffer, 
of Maurertown, Va., the board members 


Future 


met in their headquarters in the Office 
of Education April 9 to 14. 
work at 9 o’clock each morning and were 


They began 


in session as late as 10 o’clock at night. 
Aiding Shaffer in the board’s deliberations 


‘“ 


feature it is to be 
vocational topics and information 
“Occupational trends and opportunities”’, 
reads the announcement, ‘typical voca- 
tional problems and possible ways of 
meeting them, factors to think about in 
preparing for a vocation, simple tests to 
try on yourself, references, suggestions, and 


a page devoted to 


’ 


hints that may help you.’ 
CuarLtes M. ARTHUR 
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CCC Camp Leisure-Time Program 





*% CONSTRUCTIVE 
use of leisure time is 
receiving increased 
interest in the CCC 
educational program. 
During arecent month 
there were 2,947 arts 
and crafts groups in 
the corps with 29,355 





men enrolled. During 
the same month, there 
were over 19,000 men enrolled in dramatic 
groups and 47,759 were members of music 
organizations. 

Most of the enrollees come from a back 
ground unendowed with constructive 
leisure-time pursuits. These youngsters, 
before entering the CCC, became too 
accustomed to passing idle hours in pool 
rooms, drug stores, or on street corners. 
Without regwar employment, they grew 
lax and unconcerned over the proper use 
of their time. Naturally, their morale 
and intellectual outlook were lowered. 

Within the camp educational program a 
concerted attempt is being made to de- 
velop the interest of each enrollee in some 
avocational as well as vocational ac- 
tivity. Camp advisers feel, if they can 
get enrollees to take part in something 
during their spare moments, that they 
will become more creative and alert. 

The adviser begins with whatever 
interest or aptitude the enrollee manifests, 
and develops the individual’s avoeational 
and hobby activities accordingly. Many 
enrollees have discovered their vocational 
aptitudes through hobby interests. 


Arts and crafts 


Arts and crafts have proven to be ex- 
ceptionally popular in the CCC as a 
channel for avocational expression. In 
the field of arts and crafts there is a wide 
variety of activities. Some of the most 
popular ones are leather and bead work, 
weaving, modeling, metal work, wood 
carving, plaster masks, block printing, 
furniture making, sketching, wood inlay, 
chip carving, and pottery. 

In some camps, notably in New Eng- 
land, advisers have organized clubs of 
enrollees around a particular craft. Each 
member has been willing to pay a small 
fee to purchase the necessary tools and 
materials. From metal, these groups 
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Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education 
Tells of Concerted Effort to Develop Avocational Inter- 


ests of Enrollees 


have made letter openers, ash trays, 
bracelets, rings, bowls, bookends, lamps, 


and athletic trophies. From leather, they 


have produced pocketbooks, keyholders, 
belts, bookcovers, and moccasins. 

Reports coming from Minnesota indi- 
cate that enrollees there are finding much 
pleasure in using the famous diamond 
willow of the State for canes, hat racks, 
lamp stands, ash stands, and many other 
novelties. 





CCC Basketry. 


Enrollees in Kansas, Colorado, North 
Carolina, and Nebraska are using the 
clays of these States in pottery making. 
From the limestones of Missouri and 
Arkansas, camp members are carving 
plaques of artistic design. 

The hickory, ash, and oak of the cen- 
tral west and the Middle Atlantic States 
have induced many CCC youth to under- 
take the making of furniture.' The black 
walnut of the South and Mississippi Val- 
ley States has been transformed by en- 
rollees into jewel boxes, humidors, glove 
cases, and small pieces of furniture of a 
great variety. 

Arts and crafts are serving a worth- 
while purpose in awakening the average 
camp member’s interest in useful activity. 


Enrollee clubs 


Besides engaging in art and craft work, 
camp members have developed special 
groups or clubs interested in photography, 
amateur radio, camp newspapers, drama, 
music, forums, and discussions. 

A recent survey conducted among the 
camps in the Sixth Corps Area, with 


headquarters in Chicago, reveals that 
over half of the companies in that Area 
are maintaining forum and discussion 
groups at regular intervals. Sessions of 
this sort seek to stimulate citizenship 
development, concern for public issues, 
and an understanding of current social 
trends. 

There are now about 1,600 camp news- 
papers being published by enrollees. 
This is a leisure-time enterprise which 
holds much interest for those men wishing 
special training in writing and newspaper 
work. Enrollees have developed a num- 
ber of ingenious devices in connection 
with the camp newspaper. Such ones as 
using linoleum block cuts for picture- 
printing and cartoons drawn on the sten- 
cil for illustrative material are worthy of 
note. 

Dramatic and music groups have 
attracted increasing numbers of camp 
members during the past year. Last 
January there were 978 dramatic organi- 
zations or classes in the camps, and dur- 
ing the same month 2,410 music groups 
were meeting regularly. Several camps 


es Ee 
~O i 





=~. 


CCC Amateur operator. 


, 2 





have constructed special buildings for 
theatrical and musical purposes. A 
camp near Boiceville, N. Y., reports that 
it has just completed a theater which has 
a proscenium arch and a “very fine cur- 
tain which was painted by one of the 
enrollees who has exceptional artistic 
ability.”’ 

Photography: has held the interest of 
a large number of camp members for a 
long time. There are photography. clubs 
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club 
in a camp near Beverly, W. Va., writes 


several hundred companies. A 


it now has a project under way to take 
and develop “an entire picture story of 
e activities of our camp.” 

Amateur radio groups in the CCC have 
ide many valuable contributions. Wit- 
ess the work of CCC amateur radio 
erators during the recent flood disaster. 
Amateur radio has been developed as a 


+} 


eisure-time activity but has served as 
interest for many 
An educational 
.dviser in a camp near Henderson, Ky., 
vrites that this hobby activity has proven 
service to many of his 
nrollees in more ways than one. He 
reports that in connection with amateur 
radio work, his men have learned radio 
ind mechanical construction, and wire- 


the chief source of 


tho isands of enrollees. 


invaluable 


ess telegraphy. 
Visual education and libraries 


Numerous other interests are laying 
claim upon the enrollee’s time during his 

sure hours in the camp. Over 7,000 
films are being shown each month in the 
corps. These films, for the most part, 
are of an instructive nature and deal with 
Over 405,000 
oks are circulating among the camps. 
Outdoor clubs conduct field trips and 
regularly. trips 
have provided an opportunity for the 
study of zoology, botany, geology, tree 
identification, astronomy, and points of 
historical and current interest. 


a wide variety of subjects. 


hiking parties These 


Summer plans 


Most of the camps are now laying plans 
for an improved and enlarged leisure-time 


program to care for the interests and 
eeds of enrollees during the summer 
months, when people generally seek 


recreational and out-of-doors activities. 
Educational advisers, cognizant of these 
facts, are attempting to make their sum- 
mer program as attractive and valuable 
to enrollees as the winter one has been. 

Properly planned and eonceived, the 
program in the CCC can be 
made to mean much, particularly to the 
thousands who have come into the Corps 
from crowded cities. Approximately 55 
percent of the enrollees come from cities 
or communities where nature and outdoor 
life affords little in the way of scenery, 
historical significance, or in geological and 
oological interest. The camps, therefore, 
lave a real opportunity to supply count- 
ess American youth with a fuller appre- 
ciation of what nature has to offer. 

John Burroughs once said, ‘‘To under- 
stand nature is to gain one of the greatest 
resources of life.”” The CCC can materi- 

serve to impress the truth of this 
saying upon many enrollees. 


sSuinmer 
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F. F. A. News Bulletin 
Wyoming 

Some outstanding project records were 
obtained by students of vocational agri- 
culture in Wyoming during the past year: 
Dean Pence of Wheatland, under the 
guidance of Elroy Pohle, instructor, 
obtained a labor income of $1,001.75 
from 12 acres of beans, 6 acres of sugar 
beets, 5 acres of corn, 18 head of beef 
and two horses. Joe Cronnin of Casper, 
where Joe Langendorf is teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture, had a labor income of 
$1,878.52, from 600 ewes. At Sheridan, 
Joe Black derived $651.36 from 6 acres 
of potatoes and 18 acres of barley. 
Burton Black, of the school, 
reported a labor income of $835.84 from 
11 acres of corn, 15 acres of barley and 
Percy Kirk is the instructor 
at Sheridan. 


same 


six SOWS. 


Iowa 


The Dennison Chapter has sponsored 
a program for the conservation of bird 
life. The members contributed $6.50 
which was sent to the State Game Com- 
Appropriate posters were made 
and displayed; shelters were provided and 
birds fed by a number of the members. 


mission. 


Montana 


The various chapters entered judging 
contests at the State convention April 30 
to May 2 through district judging meets. 
The western district meeting was held at 
Kalispell, April 3; the eastern district 
meeting at Miles City on the 4th; Glacier 
Park district’s meet was scheduled for 
the 10th at Choteau, and the chapters of 
Fort Assinniboine district met in Chinook 
on the 11th. 


Kansas 

The Newton Chapter, under the leader- 
ship of Advisor Ralph Karns, sponsored 
the south-central regional judging con- 
test, held March 28, on the farm of 
Robert H. Hazlett, El Dorado, Kans. 
Forty-one chapters with more than 500 
Future Farmers had the opportunity of 
judging classes selected from a purebred 
Hereford herd of more than 800 animals. 


Newton Chapter placed first, and Wash- 
ington Chapter ranked second. Robert 
H. Hazlett, recognized as one of the most 
successful Hereford breeders of America, 
with an unsurpassed show record, thrilled 
his Future Farmer guests when in the 
course of his address he invited them 
all to return to his ninetieth birthday 
celebration which is being planned for 
July 6, 1936. 


California 

Members of the Ferndale Chapter 
recently completed a thorough survey of 
245 ranches in the school district as a 
basis for developing their farming pro- 
grams. They prepared questionnaire 
blanks which were taken to every rancher. 
The answers were obtained from more 
than 90 percent of the ranch owners. 

The boys found a total of 6,579 dairy 
cattle on the 18,041 acres covered by the 
Jerseys numbered 3,451, Guern- 
seys 2,573,.and other breeds 555. The 
survey showed 485 horses, 781 sheep, 
179 swine, 10,144 birds in poultry flocks, 
and 3,556 head of young dairy stock. 


survey. 


Missouri 

June 4-5 are the dates set for the Na- 
tional Stock Yards Vocational Agricul- 
ture Fat Lamb Show for the Future 
Farmers of America in Arkansas, Illinois, 
and Missouri. Those cooperating in 
making this show an outstanding success 
are: 

The St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 

The East St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

The St. Louis Livestock Exchange. 

Producers Commission Association. 

Farmers Commission Co. 

The St. Louis National Stock Yards. 


The National Stock Yards National 
Bank. 
Connecticut 


Over 40 members of the Guilford-Madi- 
son Chapter made a trip to Washington, 
D. C., April6-9. It was areal educational 
tour and these lads were thrilled at the 
sight of such structures as the Washington 
Monument, Lincoln Memorial, Mount 
Vernon, and the hundreds of other points 
of interest. They are back home now 
making plans for next year’s trip. 

Of National Interest 

The national board of trustees met in 
Washington, D. C., at the United States 
Office of Education April 9 to 14. Those 
present were: 

William Shaffer, Virginia. 

Owen Owens, Wisconsin. 

Leon Hubbard, Oregon. 

Stanley Tschantz, Ohio. 

Andy Fulton, Arkansas. 

Julius Black, Iowa. 

W. A. Ross 
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In Public Schools 


DuRING THE ScHoot YEAR 1934-35 
the division of inspection, State Depart- 
ment of Public of Indiana, 
with the help of county and city super- 
intendents, made an attempt to classify 
all the public schools, elementary and 
high schools, of the State. Schools were 
classified as first 
conditional on the basis of the degree to 
which the schools were able to meet the 


Indiana school standards. 


Instruction 


class, continuous or 


Tue ATianta, Georaia, Opportunity 
School, which serves as a retraining center 
for adults, doubled its enrollment from 
1931 to 1935. 
given instruction in the day classes of this 
school in 1934-35 2,848. Of this 
number 2,680 were trained at the school 
and 168 belonged to extension classes 
conducted at various business institutions 
of the city. The total enrollment for 
both day and night classes was 3,088. 


The number of persons 


was 


Tue Scuoot Boarp, Knoxville, Tenn., 
in 1935 elected 11 school home visitors to 
supplement the work of the four attend- 
ance officers. The school visitors were 
employed because of urgent recommenda- 
tions of the child accountant, the attend- 
ance officers, the school principals, and the 
juvenile court with an estimate that the 
city schools were losing approximately 
$39,000 a year in inexcusable absences. 


“Tue PsycuiaTrRic DEPARTMENT of the 
Orange, N. J., schools’, says Superin- 
tendent W. Burton Patrick in his report 
for 1934-35, “has rendered service to the 
school system as a whole that has been 
extremely valuable. Worry and anxiety 
relative to problem 
alleviated, for the painstaking methods 
of investigating each detail connected 
with a case and the suggested remedy to 
be applied have aided materially in 
clarifying what, in some instances, would 
have been a complicated situation.”’ 


eases have been 
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[Tne PusBLic AND THE PAROCHIAL 
schools of Milwaukee, Wis., organize 


their enrolled licensed street traders into 
clubs under the guidance of a 
The primary object of the 
school newsboys’ clubs is to help cause 


newsboys’ 
teacher 

a mutual relationship between school 
work and street trade work and to direct 
the street trades work of these boys into 
wholesome experiences. 

The following is the preamble to the 
constitution by which more than 6,500 
newsboys and other street traders from 
12 to17 years of age in Milwaukee attempt 
to govern their conduct and their activi- 
ties: 

“‘We, the newsboys of the city of Mil- 
order to more 
duties and responsibilities of 


waukee, in understand 
clearly the 
American 

familiar with the machinery and practice 


citizenship, to become more 
of government in a representative democ- 
racy, to Wisconsin Street 
Trades Law in the city of Milwaukee, and 
welfare of our 

and establish 


enforce the 
to promote the general 
fellow 
the constitution for the Milwaukee News- 
boys’ Republic.” 


citizens, do ordain 


THe STaTe OF PENNSYLVANIA has re- 
cently bulletin 
State-wide program for special education 
of backward pupils. Superintendent Ade, 
in his introduction to this bulletin, calls 
attention to the fact that “‘fitting educa- 
tion to the child orients Pennsylvania’s 
Stand- 
ards for special classes have been devel- 
oped by the State department of public 
regarding 
their organization and management. are 


issued a describing the 


program of special education.” 


instruction, and regulations 
guidance of local 


The bulletin in question in- 


issued for the com- 
munities. 
cludes suggestions for teaching proce- 
dures, daily programs, units of study, and 
records and reports. It also gives sug- 


gestive lists of equipment and supplies. 


SINCE THE EsTABLISHMENT Of the divi- 
sion of census and attendance in the 
Kentucky State Department of Public 
Instruction in 1934, the school census in 


that State is made with greater accuracy 
and school attendance has improved, ac- 
cording to the 1933-35 report 
of the State superintendent. He says in 
regard to school attendance service: . “‘In 
the light of the experience of the past 


biennial 


year, there is no doubt that Kentucky has 
taken a distinct step forward, and the 
possibilities of the work of the attendance 
officer are yet to be fully realized.’’ 


Tue ScHoor Boarp of Holyoke, Mass., 
at a recent meeting, voted to increase the 
number of sick days allowed teachers and 
other employees without loss of salary 
from seven to eight as of September 1, 
1936, and to extend from 1 to 2 months 
which and other 


account of 


the period teachers 
employees when absent on 
severe and. protracted illness 
ceive the difference between their salaries 


and the 
beginning September 1, 1936. 


may re- 


amounts paid to. substitutes 


Tue DEPARTMENT OF AVIATION, Tea- 
neck High School, Teaneck, N. J., has 
issued a prospectus containing informa- 
tion on the aviation course in that school. 
The course is to eleventh- and 
twelfth-grade students only. The first- 
year course is given five periods a week 
and the second-year course is given three 
periods a week with an additional two 
periods of laboratory or ‘‘field work.” 
The department of aviation in the Tea- 
neck High School was established in 
January . 1934. “During the 
period ending January 1, 1936, the school 
airplane has flown 1,300 hours, involving 
more than 7,000 flights, with students at 
the controls.. There has 
accident of any kind and the airplane is 
Eighty-three stu- 


open 


2-year 


never been an 


in perfect condition. 
dents have been given flight experience, 
20 ‘solo’ students have been developed, 
5 students have received their Federal 
license as air pilots, 2 students 
entered the aeronautical field, and 4 stu- 
dents are working for their degree .as 


have 


aeronautical engineers.” 


W. 6. 


DEFFENBAUGH 
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In the Colleges 


[YPEWRITING AS A Course is seldom 
college credit. In the University 
Texas 227 students are taking a regular 
ir course with the understanding 
at although they make perfect grades, 
will not receive any credit. Stu- 
nts enrolled for the noncredit typing 
rse are those who have elected the 
ementary reporting course in the 
irnalism department or the business 
rrespondence course in the School of 
Business Administration. Any student 
rolling for either of these courses must 
ve he can type at least 30 words per 

ite for 15 minutes without making 

re than 5 mistakes or he must take 


IcELANDIC LANGUAGE COURSES are 
ing offered at Cornell University (N. 
Y.), this year by Prof. Halldor Her- 
annsson, himself an Icelander. The 
language and literature of Iceland as well 
is of Scandinavia has attracted between 
30 and 40 students to these courses. It 
is claimed that the study of Icelandic 
rms the foundation of a thorough know- 
e of Norwegian, Swedish, Danish, 


ig 


German, and English since it has suf- 
1 fewer changes through the centuries. 


‘HARACTER EpvucaTIon”’ is the title 
f a new course in the College of Educa- 
of the University of Kentucky. An 
xtensive survey of plans and methods 
teaching character education will be 
made in certain public-school systems, 
taking such points as the relations be- 
tween character and conduct, how char- 
ucter is correlated with intrinsic and 
trinsic learning, the direct and indirect 
methods of presentation, and the con- 
tribution which other institutions than 
the school should make to character 


ation. 


Breap Loar ScHoo.u or ENGLISH, pic- 
resque in name and aim, is a unit of 
Middlebury College (Vt.) summer 
schools. The student body is small and 
imited—for the past 10 years the 
rage has been 104 students, repre- 
nting some 35 States and 62 colleges 
unnually. One instructor is provided for 
10 or 12 students. .The master’s 
legree may be earned in three or four 
mers. Bread Loaf is a mountain and 
n as well as a school; the inn with 
ottages accommodates the members 
f the school. The period of the school is 
2 to August 16, 1936. 
The Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference 
be conducted this year, immediately 
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following the summer school, from August 
20 to September 3 under the direction of 
Theodore Morrison, formerly an as- 
sociate editor of the Atlantic Monthly. 
The object is to provide experienced help 
and criticism for men and women who 
desire to write. The program is four- 
fold—background talks on writing; group 
discussions; readings, etc.; and criticism. 


Hampton Instirute will offer oppor- 
tunity to Negro students for summer 
study from June 24 to August 25. The 
1936 summer program will include 42 
courses for those who are working to- 
ward normal-professional certificates, 32 
courses for those who are working for the 
B. 8S. degree, and 13 graduate courses. 
Graduate courses were first offered in 
1928. 


Constructive Criticism by seniors 
at Lehigh University, Lehigh (Pa.) will 
be offered to the university administra- 
tion concerning courses which they have 
taken. The plan, originally proposed by 
the student newspaper has been ap- 
proved by the president and will be 
carried out through the medium of a 
student committee consisting of mem- 
bers of Phi Beta Kappa and Tau Beta Pi 
(an honorary engineering fraternity), 
with no faculty advisers. All criticisms 
are to be written and signed, and none 
will be submitted to the administration 
without two-thirds committee approval. 


FINDING THE RicuHt Work for 1936 
graduates of Grinnell College (Iowa) is 
being emphasized in a 1-hour course for 
seniors every Friday afternoon. Through 
this course seniors are brought system- 
atically into contact with potential 
employers, are given direct counsel on 
employment opportunities and assisted 
in self-analysis and effective means of 
selling their services. Among the topics 
considered are: Post-graduate work, 
teaching, sales, advertising, journalism, 
art, drama, music, community leader- 
ship, finance accounting, insurance, 
manufacturing, office work, personnel 
procedures and public administration. 


INDUSTRALISTS AS STUDENT ADVISERS 
is part of a program of electrical engineer- 
ing at Rutgers University (N. J.); 23 of 
New Jersey’s prominent electrical engi- 
neering men have consented to advise one 
student each to supplement the technical 
classroom training. The formal con- 
ferences and inspection tours will provide 
opportunities for the student to gain 


knowledge of the practical phases of 
engineering, to stimulate interest in 
technical work and professional and 
social development; to impress upon him 
the necessity of adjusting his own 
personal appearance and attitude to fit 
an industrial environment; and to make 
real contacts. 





NATIONALITY SEMINAR Rooms will be 
featured at the University of Pittsburgh’s 
12-story Cathedral of Learning, since 15 
different nationality groups have con- 
tributed a total of $128,000 for necessary 
appointments, furniture, and decorations. 
Each room will be constructed in the 
architectural style peculiar to the coun- 
try represented, and in keeping with 
national and racial art, culture, traditions 
and characteristics. 

Water J. GREENLEAF 





In Educational 
Research 


Tue Marrer or VENTILATION is still 
a subject of study and will be until we 
know considerably more about that com- 
plex mixture which we call air. 

In the Journal of Industrial Hygiene 
for March 1935, Partridge and MacLean 
report an experiment with 25 healthy 
school children, from 7 to 14 years of 
age, in Canada. Observations were made 
both in summer and winter. During the 
summer session the outside temperature 
ranged from 70° to 93° with an average 
of 73°. The relative humidity averaged 
53 and ranged from 35 to 70. The room 
temperature was varied from hour to 
hour. The feeling of comfort or discom- 
fort of the pupils was recorded periodi- 
sally during each day. The majority of 
the children found themselves comfort- 
able at from 60° to 75° and the maximum 
number so reported at a temperature of 
70.5 

In the winter experimental session 
the outside temperature varied from 

20° to 38° with an average of 13°. The 
humidity ranged from 20 to 45 with an 
average of 34. The majority of children 
were comfortable at temperatures be- 
tween 57° and 73°, while the largest 
number reported this condition when 
the mercury stood at 66.5 The range 
of comfort was wider for boys than for 
girls and that for adults was less than 
for both boys and girls. 


InstrucTION OF Hicn-Scnoon Srv- 
DENTS (grades IX to XII) in physiology 
and hygiene seems to be considerably 
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revived. A recent study made in the 
University of Illinois under the super- 
vision of Dr. John R. Cain presents 
statistics on the extent to which high- 
school students are exposed to such 
instruction.. Statements as to their 
opportunities were received from over 
2,000 high-school graduates. Only 7 
percent of these had been taught what 
was formally designated as “hygiene” 
and only 22 percent had studied “‘physi- 
ology.” All of these students were taught 
by teachers who were giving instruction 
in other subjects. A large proportion 
of the teachers were neither especially 
prepared for nor particularly interested 
in the teaching of physiology and hygiene 
About 61 percent had received instruc- 
tion in biology and 58 percent in general 
science, but these subjects usually appear 
in the eighth. or ninth grades. The 
amount of health education included in 
the courses ‘“‘varies with the instructor 
and the textbook used, and is usually 
altogether inadequate for the responsi- 
bilities the students have to assume in 
life.”’ 

The greater part of the small group 
who had instruction in hygiene received 
this as occasional talks from their in- 
structors in physical education. 

The more detailed account of this 
study will be found in the nineteenth 
annual report of the University of 
Illinois Health Service, 1934-35. 


In THE EXPERIMENTs of the New York 
Commission on Ventilation it was 
reported by subjects of investigation that, 
where the air of a room was not frequently 
changed and the temperature was rela- 
tively high there was impairment of 
appetite. It was suspected that this was 
due to odorous elements in the atmos- 
phere. Professor Winslow '! has recently 
exposed eight young men on certain days 
to the odor of heated house dust, while on 
other days no such odor was present. It 
was found that this odor, even when not 
consciously perceived, has a clearly 
demonstrable effect in reducing - the 
appetite for food and hence is definitely 
harmful to health. All of us find an ill- 
aired school room unpleasant on first 
entrance, and here is further evidence of 
ill effects for those who sit in such a room 
but are unconscious of unpleasant sen- 
sations. 


YOAKAM PREsENTs under the title 
“Research Studies in Work-type Read- 
ing: A Summary of Work Done at One 





1 Winslow, C.-E. A., and Herrington, L. P. Ameri- 
can Journal of Hygiene, 23: 143-56, January 1936. 
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University,’ in the current issue of the 
Journal of Educational Research (March 
1936) a picture of the research which has 
been carried on in one aspect of reading 
showing how, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, the various studies have integrated 
themselves into a meaningful whole. 
Besides being a good exposition of coor- 
dinated research in a university, it also 
gives a good summary of the factors 
which influence reading when the pupil 
is not under the supervision of the 
teacher. 

Davip SEGEL 





In Other Government 
Agencies 


Indian Service 





A Sioux Indian camps near a day school 
to enable her little girl to attend. 


A Pony CLusB composed of 18 boys, 12 
to 15 years of age, was organized at the 
Pima Day School, Sacaton, Ariz., for the 
purpose of teaching the boys how to care 
for their ponies. The boys then teach 
the ponies to drill in different formations. 
In the school shop each boy makes his 
own bridle. 


Tue Piace or anthropologists in In- 
dian Administration and plans for a wide- 
spread program of adult education among 
Indians were among the topics discussed 
at the Indian Reorganization Act Con- 
ference held at Denver, March 9 to 12. 


UNDER THE INDIAN Reorganization 
Act $175,000 was appropriated for edu- 
cational loans to Indians. Of this 
amount $35,000 was set aside by the 
appropriation act for use in colleges and 
universities and $140,000 for use in trade 
and vocational schools. With these 
funds 399 Indian students have been 
helped to secure further training, 258 
are now enrolled in colleges, and 141 are 
enrolled in trade and vocational schools. 
The Indian students are encouraged to 
prepare themselves in fields which will 


offer direct benefit to their tribes. 
Ninety-one of these students are studying 
to be teachers of primary and elementary 
grades; 17 to be home-economics teachers; 
25, social-service workers; 22, engineers; 
23, agriculturists; 15, foresters; 38 
nurses; and others, in various trades and 
professions. Loan fund students are 
enrolled in the institutions of 30 different 
States. 

THE CARPENTRY Cuass of the Pearl 
River Day School, Choctaw Agency, 
Mississippi, as part of their school work 
took their shop tools to the homes and 
improved living conditions of the Choc- 
taws by making needed repairs. Home 
visits and inquiry made by the students 
showed what repair jobs needed to be 
done. 


T. V. A. 


More THAN 75 Percent of the workers 
at Norris Dam have taken advantage of 
the vocational training and general edu- 
cational courses provided for T. V. A. 
employees and members of their families. 
Schools for children of employees are 
maintained at various centers of the 
T. V. A. activity. The courses are 
developed and administered by the 
Authority with the cooperation of State 
and county educational officials: There 
are no “report cards’ and the idea of 
failure is not even considered 

Approximately 24 children are in 
nursery school, 44 attend the kinder- 
garten, and 250 are enrolled in the ele- 
mentary and high-school grades at 
Norris Dam. 

The school, a plain brick structure 
built on a sloping site, protects the 
pupils’ sight through the use of photo- 
electric units which automatically turn 
the lights on when daylight through the 
windows becomes inadequate. 


A Forum Catuep the T. V. A. lecture- 
forum is held in the Muscle Shoals area 
for members of the professional staff, 
including engineers, lawyers, doctors, 
chemists, biologists, personnel represent- 
atives, and others. Such subjects as 
malaria control, electric heating, the 
effect of recent scientific developments 
upon the economic order, etc., are dis- 


cussed. 


Tue EpvucaTIon or EMPLOYEES, a 
major responsibility of the T. V. A. 
personnel division, is carried on at present 
in four main training centers: The Norris 
Dam area in eastern Tennessee; the 
Knoxville area, including Chattanooga, 
also in eastern Tennessee; the Muscle 
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includes much of 
Alabama and some of Missis- 
Pickwick Landing Dam in 
stern Tennessee 
At Wheeler Dam a group of men are 
studying air-conditioning with the objec- 
of entering this field when their work 
the Authority is terminated. 

In Athens, located in the Muscle 
| Shoals area, a group of men composed 
rgely of farmers is taking a course in 
ractical electricity. They want to be 
epared to assist in the electrification 
homes when T. V. A. 


Shoals area, which 
orthern 


sippi; and 


f their power is 

tilable. 

\t Wilson Dam a group is following 
avocational interest in furniture 


aking 





Citizenship in Hawaiian Schools 
[Concluded from page 2565] 

these classes, and individual problems 

guidance and conduct are an impor- 

the 

home-room 


nt responsibility of home-room 
acher. The organization 
corresponds in principle to local units of 
civil government affairs. 

Each room has its chairman, vice chair- 
an, secretary, and treasurer. Major 
ies are settled by vote in the home 
ms. Standing committees usually 
riginate in the home rooms; their chair- 
serve on the central committee, made 
from the three 


vernment ir 


of representatives 
sophomore, junior, and senior, 


18ses 

| ch exercises the same function. The 

entral committees plan the year’s 
program, submit their plans to the 


assembly for criticism and approval, and 
responsibility for carrying them 

it. Twenty-one standing committees 
are reported for the school year 1935-36. 
them the following seem of 

nsiderable importance: Social, health, 

ic service, school support and rally, 
fire squad, junior police officers, voca- 
tional guidance, and placement. 

The home-room governments function 
organizations as well as 
through the central school government. 
Each class has its organization following 

type that of the central government 

cluding officers, executive council, rep- 
sentative assembly, standing and spe- 


assume 


Among 


class 


I rough 


il committees. The home room and 
ass organizations head up in the central 
school government, which functions in 
vccordance with a constitution. The 
ficers include the president, vice 


esidéent, secretary, treasurer, and clerk. 

have the usual duties except that 
vice president directs the work of 
mmittees and is responsible for their 
ports. The president, treasurer, and 
serve on the central 
committee of the school, where 


Chey 


; 


eacher-adviser 


‘ 


ince 
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major matters of finance are considered. 
There is the central school representa- 
tive assembly and an executive council. 
The former is made up of representatives 
of the different home rooms, of members 
of the executive council, and chairmen 
of all standing committees. The latter, 
the executive council, includes the prin- 
cipal of the school, the three class govern- 
ment officers, the three class presidents, 
five school government officers, a student 
sheriff, editor of the school paper, and 
adviser of the school court. The execu- 
tive council is the central planning group 
of the school government. Through the 
class and central governments practically 
student has an opportunity to 
participate in carrying out plans for the 
effective conduct and improvement of 
the school. 


Activities and problems 


Naturally the functioning of the plan 
rather than its organization is the inter- 
Some ides 


every 


esting and significant factor. 
of the activities carried on and problems 
considered by the school government may 
be gathered from the notes of the secre- 
tary for 1934-35. A few of these activi- 
ties and problems are indicated by the 
following: 


Continuation of upkeep and improvement of 
campus 

Sponsoring of school paper. 

Printing of handbook. 

Cooperation with P. T. A. 

Purchase of piano and other equipment for the 
social hall. 

Reconsideration of fine policy to cover book losses in 
classrooms. 

Purchase of sprinkling system for portion of campus. 

Collection of voluntary contributions to milk fund 
for needy students. 

Consideration of suggestions for better coordinating 
organization and activities of the three class govern- 
ments 


Consideration of ways and means of helping families 
of McKinley students affected by flood. 

Adoption of policy regarding students’ wearing 
apparel on campus. 

Consideration and rejection of proposal to install 
radio receivers in core-studies rooms. 

Consideration and acceptance of proposal to print a 
daily school paper in 1935-36. 

Consideration of proposals to change constitution at 
certain points. 

The McKinley government court com- 
prises a board of nine examiners, four 
school pupil officials, and a teacher adviser. 
Its recommendations are referred to the 
principal for approval. Among cases 
listed as most frequently considered by 
the court are the following: Transferring 
of identification cards and athletic 
season tickets, attending closed parties 
without invitation, cutting classes, fight- 
ing, smoking, gambling, misusing class 
Among the responsibilities 
of the board of examiners as listed in the 
handbook of McKinley High School are 
the following: To be unprejudiced; to 
avoid minor technicalities; to think of 
treatment rather than 
punishment; to give every case justice; 
to recognize the past of the defendant. 

Clubs are encouraged also by the school 
officials since they are said to meet special 
interests not provided for 
within the regular program. Teachers 


privileges. 


correction or 


needs and 


serve as sponsors and officers. Among 
the. clubs mentioned in the handbook 
are the following: Girl Reserves; Mce- 


Kinley Citizenship Club; R. O. T. C. 
officers club; traffic officers club; camera 
club; and music lovers’ club. 


Editor’s note-—-Next month ScnHoo. 
Lire will present the last of three articles 
by Mrs. Cook on Hawaiian educational 
problems. 
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Bibliographical Service 
[Concluded from page 243) 


oration with several religious organiza- 
tions. The organizations assisting in 
the project were the Religious Education 
Association, the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, and the 
Jewish Welfare Board. The material 
was collected by the library, classified, 
edited, indexed, and published by the 
Office in pamphlet form. This project 
was rather short-lived, and 
only were published, pamphlets nos. 33 
and 37, in 1931 and 1932, respectively. 
As another economy measure, the bibli- 
ography had to be given up. However, 
as the work was well started and seemed 
to meet a real need, these organizations 
continued to prepare the bibliography 
and published it in the periodical Reli- 
gious Education, the latest issue being 
July 1935. 

For a number of years the library 
compiled a series of library leaflets in 
printed form, 36 having been 
dealing with different subjects such as 
Educational Surveys, Vocational Educa- 
tion, Vocational Guidance, Higher Edu- 
cation, Secondary Education, Student 
Self-government, Education for Citizen- 
ship, ete. When the plans for publica- 
tions issued by the Office were reorgan- 
ized, and a new scheme was formulated 
for bulletins, pamphlets, leaflets, 
mimeographed circulars, all the leaflet 
series of the various divisions were given 
up, the library series with them, the 
last being no. 36. 

Besides the printed 
mentioned, the library has found a well- 
defined need for still another type of 
book lists, viz., the mimeographed lists. 
There are some inquirers, indeed there 
are many who wish rather long lists of 
books and other material to work from, 
lists which furnish a wider field of source 
material, periodicals, reports, pamphlets, 
courses of study, etc., so that if they 
fail to find one reference they may find 
another. There are many small libraries 
that serve rural or small-town teachers 
that might not be able to produce some 
of the references on a highly selective list 
like the Good References bibliographies, 
but might easily be able to provide many 
on the longer mimeographed bibliog- 
raphies. 


two issues 


issued 


and 


bibliographies 


Book lists 


There is also need for the typewritten 
lists which the library is constantly 
compiling called book lists instead of 
bibliographies; sometimes they are not 
annotated, but usually they are. These 
lists serve sudden calls for new subjects. 


Many of the more formal bibliographies 
were in typewritten form in their first 
stages, before they were ready for 
mimeographing, or had assumed the 
requirements for printed lists. They 
are typed with several carbon copies to 
draw upon, and are often revised. 

Bibliographical assistance is also ren- 
dered in connection with the service for 
school libraries, elementary, secondary, 
and rural. Several bulletins and pam- 
phlets to aid in book selection have been 
published, which furnish lists of book 
lists for children, and books suitable for 
school libraries. Pamphlets nos. 57 and 
65 are examples of this kind of service. 

A compilation of of study, 
listing both elementary and secondary 
school courses of study in the different 
subjects of the curriculum, with a brief 
description of each is another project 
recently completed. This was originally 
prepared by a specialist of the Office, but 
revised to include the years 
1930-35, in the library, and published as 
Circular No. 139. 

Lastly, the library performs another 
bibliographical service by assisting the 
specialists in the Office, and sometimes 
outside agencies with book lists. Part of 
this advisory only, giving 
suggestions for form, entry, subject- 
headings, and index; and at times the 
library has performed the actual work of 
checking for accuracy and completing 
needed information. In addition, it has 
prepared lists of outstanding books to 
outside agencies in this and foreign 
countries at their request. 

Obviously much time is required to 


courses 


has been 


service is 


keep material on hand to supply the three 
types.of bibliographies described, which 
are needed to answer requests, but it has 
quite 
worth while, and one that grows larger as 
A bibliographer cannot 


seemed a service to education 
time 
just take a book or an article and sit 


goes on. 


down with it for an evening by the fire- 
side and really enjoy the reading of it. 
He must read with a purpose and in a 
hurry. He follows this method so much 
that he almost loses his ability to thor- 
oughly enjoy literature and profit from 
Library browsing does 
although 


leisurely reading. 
‘the 
‘writing [bibliographies] makes an exact 


not make full man”, 


man’’, according to Bacon. 
The that its biblio- 
graphical service be made available to 


library desires 
those inside and outside the Office, and 
reaffirms its purpose to assist them in 
their 


supply 


bibliographical problems and_ to 


them with its bibliographical 


materials as far as it is possible. 


Summer Session Trek 


Studying canned foods at Massachu- 
setts State College. 


graduate 
arts, 


tendents and principals, and 
and undergraduate 
science, and fine arts. 

The two summer sessions at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, will pro- 
vide 346 courses this summer with 63 in 
education. Among the interesting offer- 
ings will be courses in playwriting, com- 
parative drama, Russian language, the 
art of architecture, acoustics, inter- 
national law, and the United States as a 
world power. 

The University of Hawaii, at Honolulu, 
will place special emphasis on the field of 
home economics, with five courses in 
household art and science, and four allied 
courses in art and education. A seminar- 
conference on education in Pacific coun- 
tries sponsored jointly by the University 
of Hawaii and Yale University, and 
assisted by funds from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, will bring together representa- 
tives from foreign lands. 


courses in 


The spirit of summer school 


Since all study and no play “makes 
Jack a dull boy’’, the summer sessions 
provide plenty of activities of all types 
to keep “Jack” from dull. 
Each locality has its beauty spots to 
explore—oceans, lakes, mountains, caves, 
deserts, and forests to say nothing of 
the historical points of interest of which 
every community boasts. Sometimes 
local trips in the city or country are intro- 
duced to supplement courses of study 
thereby combining pleasure with business. 
Summer sports provided may include 
anything from the simpler activities like 
horseshoes and croquet to baseball, golf, 
tennis, badminton, riding, boating or 
swimming according to the facilities of the 
college and its location. Social func- 
tions—dances, mixers, amateur theatri- 


becoming 


cals, picnics—are to be expected where- 


ever a group of people get together. 


During the summer session there is a 


certain freedom and comradery with 


which both men and women enter into 


the spirit of group activities—quite desir- 


able and different from the spirit of 


winter sessions. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


HAROLD L. ICKES, Secretary 
OSCAR L. CHAPMAN, Assistant Secretary 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION—ORGANIZATION 


J. W. STUDEBAKER, Commissioner—BEss GOODYKOONTS, Assisiont Commissioner 
J. C. Wrient, Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


ymmissioner of Education—BESS GOODYEKOONTZ. 
TANTS: 


James F, Roogrs, senior specialist in health education. 


Mamas zs. Prorritt, senior specialist in guidance and industria 
education. 
Davip SEGEL, senior specialist in tests and measurements. 


SIONS 


igher education: 
FREDERICK J, KEtxy, chief. 
Ben W. Frazier, senior specialist in teacher training. 
Watton C, Jonn, senior specialist in higher education. 
Cumz M, Koon, senior specialist in education by radio. 
Water J, GREENLEAFP, specialist in higher education. 
Joun H. McNerty, specialist in higher education. 
Eta B. Ratcurrs, chief educational assistant. 


merican school systems: 
Watrer S, DErrensavGsH, chief. 
Mary Dasygy Davis, senior specialist in nursery-kindergarten 
primary education. 
Cart A, Jzssen, senior specialist in secondary education. 
Auice Barrows, senior specialist in school-building problems. 
Henry F. Atves, senior specielist in State school administration. 
Tron Covert, specialist in school finance. 
Warp W. K&EEs&cKER, specialist in school legislation. 
ELLEN C, LOMBARD, associate specialist in parent education. 


Comparative education: , 


Lewis R. ALDERMAN, specialist in adult education. 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Commissiener for Vocational Education—J.C. WRIGHT. 


TIONAL EDUCATION DIVISION: 


CATIONAL CONSULTANT: 
F. KLINEFELTER, 


Es: 


ricultural education: 

J. A. Lanxr, chief. 

C. H. Lane, agent, north Atlantic region: 

, agent, southern region. 

JaMEs H. PEARSON, agent, central region. 
W. T. SPanton, agent, western region. 
, special agent for Negro schools. 
Frank W. LATHROP, research 


W. A. Ross, specialist in subject matter, 
H. B. Swanson, specialist in teacher training. 


ade and industrial education: 
FRaNkK CusHMAN, chief, 
G. A. McGarvey, agent, north Atlantic region. 
). E. RakEsTRawW, agent, southern region. 
R. V. Brcureton, agent, central region. 
JaMEs R. CoxEn, agent, western region, 
Roy Dn«mrrt, special agent. 
Mrs. A. L, Burpicx, special agent, women and girls. 
R. W. HamBrook, special agent. 
N. B. Grzzs, special agent. 


[VILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS CAM? 
EDUCATION OFFICE 


Howarp W. Oxter, director, C, C. C. camp education. 
Sas M. RaNsorweEnr, assistant director. 

Groner J. Finer, assistant to director. 

Jouw A. LANG, research assistant. 











Vocational rehabilitation service, District of Columbia: 


H. C, Cornrenina, supervisor in charge. 
W. H, Forey, supervisor. 


Research end statistical: 
Joun Cummuinas, chief. 
C. M. ARTHUR, research specialist. 


COMMITTEE ON YOUTH PROBLEMS 
Paxpgricx J. KELty, chairman. 
Cant A. Jnssxn. 
H. B. Swanson. 
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LOCATION OF RESERVATIONS ADMINISTERED f&Y THE NATIONAL PAR BERVICE 


For free road map and literature regarding 
the National Parks of the United States 
write to the Director, National Park Service, 
Washington, D. C. 
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